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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Author of the following Discourse would apprise the reader, fhat it 
was neither prepared nor printed, with any bigoted or sectarian pretensions. 
He has sought, simply, to defend the doctrine of Ministerial parity, ae held by 
the church to which he belongs. He was influenced in the selection of this 
subject, by the wishes of some of his friends, who expressed a desire that Pr«s- 
byterial Ordination might be shown to be scriptural and valid ; and, the more 
especially, because of the contrary pretences that, had been urged, and because 
of the novelty of this mode of ordination, in the place where the discourse was 
delivered. The publication of his sentiments, is made in compliance with the 
yepeated requests of his brethren. He is not so tenacious of presbyterian prin- 
ciples of rule and order, but that he can recognize the ministerial character and 
office of his Episcopal brethren, and cheerfully unite and co-operate with them, 
in every lawful effort to advance the interest of the Redeemer's kingdom. He 
is not prepared to say that he knows any church, now in existence, whose eccle- 
siastical canons and order, are in exact conformity with the primitive church, 
but he is persuaded, that where ministerial parity obtains, and personal rights 
& liberties are best secured, there is the nearest approximation to it Any strong 
or decided expressions which occur, in quoting historical facts, or in presenting 
and pressing an argument, he hopes will not be interpreted as personal dis- 
respect, or as hostility to the Episcopal church, among whose ministers and 
memhers he numbers some of his most intimate and valued friends. 
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MINISTEHIAL QUALIFICATIONS, 



1 Timothy v. 14 



Neglect not the gift that is in thee which was given thee 2y 

PROPHECY WITH THE LAYING ON OF THE HANDS OF THE PflESBYTERY. 

THE ministry of reconciliation is among the most 
important and inestimable institutions in the church of 
God. It was the last donation of the risen Redeemer ; and 
was designed to precede, accompany, and prepare for, the 
mission of the Spirit — that heavenly Comforter who should 
supply the Master's place after His ascension to Heaven. 
As the official Representative of Jesus Christ, as a medium 
of the Spirit's communications, and a means of his salutary 
and saving influence, it possesses in the eyes of the church, 
an exalted and endeared character. Without it, neither 
will,the influence of the word, nor the system of instituted 
worship, nor the religion of the gospel, be long preserved. 
Hence it assumes an interesting, and invaluable rela- 
tion, also, to the world. The church does not alone derive 
benefit from it. The world too is indebted to it, as the most 
efficient safeguard, and promoter of public virtue. Our 
blessed Lord has denominated it *"the salt of the 
earth/' and with equal truth and emphasis, f "the 
light of the world" as being, the great centre of val- 
uable knowledge, and the most efficient instrument of its 
diffusion. As there neither is, nor can be a substitute for 
the knowledge of God's revealed will ; and, as Reason 
and Conscience both become inert and deceptive where 
the living teacher comes not with his powerful appeals 
to human sympathy, nor, urging as with the authority of 
God, the thoughtless to think, the ignorant to learn, the in- 
credulous to investigate, and the flagitious to repent, leads 
the mind and heart to apprehend the divine word ; so the 
ministry of truth 

" Must stand acknowledged while the world doth stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue's cause." 

* Matt v, 13. f Matt v, U. 
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If such be its character, and such its important rela- 
tions to the church and world, it would seem reasonable 
that the great Head of the church and the governor of the 
world should have required due caution, and prescribed 
some necessary ceremonials, that, as far as consistent with 
human fallibility, security might be given that disqualified 
and dangerous men should not be invested with so high and 
sacred an office. And it would seem as reasonable, that 
those who might be introduced into this office should re- 
ceive some pertinent admonitions and instruction, how to 
demean themselves in the discharge of its solemn and holy 
functions. Accordingly, the sacred scriptures are not want- 
ing in either respect. There are certain qualifica- 
tions recognized as necessary in one that would assume 
the ministerial office; — there is an established mode 
for conferring them : — and there are appropriate duties 
enjoined on those in zvhom they are found. 

These things must all be brought either directly or indi- 
rectly into view in the ordination of a minister of Jesus 
Christ. They seem to be not obscurely referred to in the pasg 
sage selected as the theme of our meditation on this interest- 
ing occasion. The apostle charges Timothy to beware of 
inattention and slothfulness with respect, to his holy and 
responsible office, and to his qualifications for the discharge 
of its functions. Neglect not the gift, &c. 

The word here translated gift occurs sixteen times 
in the New Testament,* and except in one instance is used 
by Paul alone. It invariably denotes something had from 
God, and here may be correctly rendered by the familiar 
term grace. Grace is a comprehensive expression denot- 
ing favour and thence, whatever is the token or result of 
favour. When therefore the apostle charged Timothy not 
to neglect the gift that teas in him he meant, to incite him 
to the careful and diligent employment and cultivation of 
all those things, which, to him, as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, were the results and tokens of the divine favour* 
These were his ministerial furniture or qualifica- 
tions : and they may be classed under two general heads, 
viz. personal grace or that which in respect of natural 
talents, studious acquirements and traits and principles of 
spiritual character was the result and token of divine 

*X«V<f** & om - *• 11: 5 > 15. 16: 6. $3: 11. 29; 12. 6. 1 Cor. 1. 7: 7.7: 12. 
4, 9, 28, 30. 2 Cor. 1. 1 1. 1 Pet 4. 10. 2 Tim. 1. 6 and the text 
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favour; and official grace, or that authority as an officer 
in Christ's church with which it had pleased God most 
graciously to endow him. 

This interpretation may be defended by the following 
considerations without attempting to disprove, or even no- 
ticing, the various suppositions of different commentators. 
It is general, as is the term which the apostle employs, and 
does not restrict the gift or grace to any special endow- 
ments, but comprehends all, — thus leaving no room for 
conjecture, but opening a wide field for research. Be- 
sides, as will be seen in the proper place, it seems to be in 
exact accordance with the account here given of the differ- 
ent instrumentalities by which this grace was conveyed — 
personal grace by "prophecy," and official grace by or- 
dination, or " the laying on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery" 

Adopting the above, therefore, as being the mind of 
the Spirit in this verse, the more important qualifications 
for the ministerial office may be enumerated as follows : — 
First an heart renewed by divine grace, and glowing with 
the love of Jesus Christ, and with a desire for the glory of 
God, and the salvation of souls. This is essential, and is 
the result of grace alone.* To this must be added, those 
natural talents or gifts, which are necessary, on the 
part of him who who would secure the confidence, respect, 
and attention of his hearers. The Spirit of God, in Re- 
generation, does not confer miraculous gifts ; nor does He 
endow him with natural talents who possessed them not 
before. The former ceased with the apostolic age ; the 
latter are distributed among men, both as to kind and de- 
gree, according to the sovereign determinations of the great 
Creator. Now, although natural talents do not give effi- 
cacy to the messages of grace, yet are they not to be over- 
looked or despised by one that would know whether he 
possesses the qualifications requisite for the gospel minis- 
try : for, the Spirit having ceased to work miraculously, 
will not urge him to assume this holy office, who, by his in- 
anity, and mental incapacity, would only excite the pity or 
contempt of those that hear him. If any affect to despise 
natural talents as a qualification for this office, it is on re- 
cord, that the wise in heart will receive commandments* 



> Epk S. 7, 
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whereas a prating fool shall fall.* And the very highest 
authority has decided, that one who desires this office 
must be apt to teach, that is skilled in the art of teach- 
ing >\ one who knows how to combine intelligence and 
common sense, in communicating to others the knowledge 
which he himself possesses. 

To natural talents must be superadded, all appropri- 
ate acquirements which may facilitate the discharge of the 
duties of this office. Natural talents must be improved by 
exercise. The mind must not be allowed to run to waste, 
but must be furnished with all useful knowledge, especial* 
ly with a clear and comprehensive view of the plan of sal- 
vation, of its essential parts, and of the great distinctive 
truths of Revelation. The minister of Christ should know, 
that the constitution of grace is something more than a mere 
system of moral government:— he must know the mysteries 
of the person of Christ as Jehovah -Jesus, God equal with 
the Father, and yet bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh; 
of the work of Christ, — -as having offered up his human 
nature, a sacrifice to God, to atone for the sins of men, — as 
having obeyed the law, fulfilled all the conditions of the 
original covenant, and thus obtained a title to eternal life 
for them that believe ; — and of His mediatorial office and 
exaltation, — as having received the Holy Spirit to bestow 
on those that should be heirs of salvation— as being consti- 
tuted Head over all things to His church— as now living 
and reigning in Heaven the Universal Lord and Sovereign, 
— and as thence sending the Spirit, to convince men of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, to renew and sanc- 
tify their hearts, and to qualify them for communion with 
G-od, and angels, and the "spirits of just men made perfect, 
in another and a better world. 

To all these must be added official authority. To ex- 
hort, and to instruct, are duties which men mutually owe to 
each other, which, no ecclesiastical regulations can control, 
and with which, they ought never to interfere. The right 
of speaking to a brother, friend, or fellow sinner about his 
soul's concerns, and the danger of his rebellion against God, 
is a sacred one. Whoever prohibits a christian man from 
exercising it, violates the law of love, and proclaims him- 

* Prov. 10. 8 
f JtfaKjmov adjectiva in /«<>? desinentia, peritiam et facultatem aJicujus rei 
signiftc an t. — Sch ieusrwr. 
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self to be at war with the best interests of his fellow men. 
If this right, and the duty of exercising it, be conceded, it 
must be for each one to determine from the indications of pro- 
vidence, how far it should be done. Whether it is to be re- 
stricted to one or two individuals at a time, to the domestic 
or familiar social circle, or may extend to a much wider 
sphere, must depend on a variety of circumstances, which 
no ecclesiastical law can define, but of which, the individ- 
ual himself must be the judge, and in reference to which, he 
must decide as he shall have to answer for it at the great 
day. But this mutual exhortation and instruction which 
christians owe to each other, and that which mere sympathy 
would direct to the perishing multitude around, are of a very 
different character from those which are ministerial. The 
former are the manifestations, as they result from the im- 
pulses, of christian benevolence. The latter being formally 
authorized by the great Head of the church possess an au- 
thoritative character, which renders the rejection of them 
much more perilous, ^ls it much more increases its guilt. 

That the ministers of Christ come clothed with divine 
authority to plead with men about their souls' salvation, 
and propose the terms of peace and reconciliation with God, 
there is the most decisive proof. JSToiv then, says Paul we 
are ambassadors for Christ as though God did beseech you, 
by us we pray you in Christ's stead be ye reconciled to God. 
2 Cor. 5. 20. That the rejection of their message is much 
more perilous, and involves greater guilt, than it would do 
were they not clothed with official authority as the represent- 
atives of Jesus Christ in this solemn matter, He has apprised 
us. He that receiveth, says the Saviour, ivhomsoever I send, 
receiveth me. John 13. 20. And Paul says, in speaking 
of the messages which he delivered to the Thessalonians as 
the minister of Christ ; ye know what commandments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus. — He therefore, that despiseth, 
despiseth not man but God. 1 Thess. 4. 2, 8. That the 
great Head of the church has, in fact, identified himself with 
his ministering servants, and appointed them officially to 
make known his grace to perishing souls, is obvious from 
the very tenor of their divine commission. Go ye into all 
the world and preach my Gospel to every creature — Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world. Mark 
16. 15. Matt; 28. 20, This is the most extraordinary 

B 
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grace which God bestows : — that such treasures should h® 
put in earthen vessels ! Well may it excite our astonishment ! 
Well may it interest the attention of angels ! It was this 
grace which in his own case seemed so surpassing strange, 
as to draw from Paul that strong expression of his amaze- 
ment : Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is 
this grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, Eph. 3. 8. It is the 
same grace too to which he has reference in the case of 
Timothy. 

We are aware, that, in so saying we shall be contra- 
dicted by the zealous advocates of prelacy, who alledge that 
the gift or grace in Timothy, to which the apostle refers, 
was his being constituted a Diocesan Bishop at Ephesus with 
exclusive power of ordaining ministers. It becomes necessary 
therefore, before dismissing this subject, to determine wheth- 
er any such powers were ever given to Timothy. This is 
the more necessary, because, in the prosecution of this dis- 
course, it will be necessary to have this point satisfactorily 
determined ; because, this is precisely the turning point of 
the controversy with that portion of Episcopalians who in- 
sist upon Episcopal ordination as alone valid, and who con- 
sequently* deny that we Presbyterians and others not or- 
dained by the hands of a diocesan Bishop, are at all minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ, and pronounce our administration of di- 
vine ordinances tobe sacrilegious; and because this is the in- 
genious method by which they evade the scriptural argument 
for ministerial parity drawn from the convertibility of the 

* We might have said more than "consequently." That this denial is actual- 
ly, yea, avowedly made, the following quotation from the writings of Dr Ho- 
bart, high in station and in influence in the Episcopal church, will sufficiently 
prove: "Adhere to the government of the church by Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, by which government the visible church of Christ is known. [Dr. 
Hobart denies that there is any other than the visible church, alleging 
that the invisible church is no more than a Calvinistic phmntasie.] The ben- 
efits of Church communion, are forfeited, when we separate from the 
priesthood which was instituted by Christ, as the essential characteristic of his 
church. The uniform testimony of all the apostolic and primitive writings, 
establishes the general conclusion, that whosoever was in Communion with the 
Bishop (he should have given chapter and verse for the apostolic testimony,) 
was m communion with Christ; and whoever was not in communion with the 
Bishop was thereby cut off from communion with. Christ, (that is lost,) and 
that sacraments not administered by the Bishop or those commissioned by him, 
were not only ineffectual to the parties, but, moreover, like the offerings of Ko- 
ran provocations against the Lord. 1 ' — Fest. and Fast p. 59, 60. Are you not 
surprised christian reader that you never found this testimony in the epistles of 
the New Testament, "the testimony of all the apostolic-~-writings ?» 
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terms Bishop, and Presbyter or Elder. It is admitted evefc 
by the most arrogant friends of prelacy that the same 
persons, and the same class of officers are called both 
Bishops and Presbyters or Elders in the New Testament.* 
Thence it is inferred, that there was but one class or order 
of ministers, in the primitive church, who were, sometimes 
designated by the one name, and sometimes by the other, 
and that Diocesan Episcopacy is an invention of man, and 
consequently a corruption of that government which the 
Lord Jesus Christ, by his apostles, originally established 
in his church. 

To evade the force of this argument, the advocates of 
Prelatical Episcopacy, admit the fact, but deny the infer- 
ence. The following is the language of its zealous and in- 
genious defender Bishop Hoadley, "I consider," says he, 
"that Presbyters are those church officers who are called 
Bishops in the New Testament. * * * But yet I hope I 
may, without absurdity, maintain, that the powers of those 
who were called so afterwards in an eminent degree, or, in 
other words, that those church officers who are styled 
Bishops in the New Testament have never received or 
exercised the right of ordaining others ; but that this right 
was always in the hands of officers superior to them." The 
apostles it is alleged possessed this right originally, and 
thence it descended upon their prelatical successors, exam- 
ples of which it is contended we have in PauPs appoint- 
ment of Timothy to the Bishoprick of Ephesus, and of Ti*> 
tus to that of Crete. 

That no such class of permanent church officers as 
Diocesan Bishops, possessing the exclusive right of ordi- 
nation and powers superior to ordinary ministers, existed 
in the primitive church, will appear from the following 
considerations. We say permanent church officers, for 
the apostles, and the Evangelists their cotemporaries, it is 
admitted were an extraordinary class of officers suited to 
the exigencies of the times, and designed to continue, only 
while miraculous gifts and extraordinary revelations were 
necessary, that is, until the church was fully organized and 
established. 

Diocesan Bishops are a departure from the great prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality recognized by God in the 

* Compare Acts 20. 17, 23. 1 Pet. 5. 1—3, in the original Greek. 
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government which he was pleased to organize for his pecu- 
liar people. They are evidently of the monarchical or- 
der.* Monarchical government is a corruption of the pa- 

* It is true that in these United States the Episcopal Church claims to have 
conformed herself to our civil constitutions, and that the more offensive mo- 
narchical features of the Church of England, with which an American Bishop 
says his church "is identified in all essential matters of faith, ministry and wor- 
ship" have been removed. It is admitted that there has been an adaptation of 
the constitution of the American Episcopal church in some respects to the or- 
ganization of our civil government. Such an adaptation was rendered indis- 
pensibly necessary to enable the then English church to survive the shock of 
the Revolution, and to overcome the prejudices and suspicions which had been 
excited against it by virtue of the relation which it held to a King and country 
abhorred by dispeople of this land.f But still the monarchical feature is pre- 
served in the order of the clergy. The laity are indeed a co-ordinate authority 
having power to annul certain acts of the Bishops and Clergy by a majority of 
votes. They are however an inferior order, as is the house of commons in the 
British Government. The right of nomination belongs exclusively to the former. 
The latter must approve or reject. Co-ordinate and co-equal authority are very 
different. The co-ordinate authority of parliament does not render the govern- 
ment of Great Britain anti-monarchical or republican. Neither does the co-or- 
dinate authority of the laity as recognized in the Constitution of the Episcopal 
church render its government democratic. Our happy government knows no 
orders— all are free and equal, and the people have a plenary representation in 
the legislative councils. The distribution of the legislative authority into two 
branches, is of a very different character from the creation of two distinct orders. 
The recognition therefore, of an order of clergy above the peoples' representatives, 
certainly bears a much stronger analogy to the nobility of the House of Lords, 
than to the organization of our civil governments, and the gown and surplice, 
lawn and mitre, are but the insignia of nobility. In the Presbyterian churches 
there is no difference in matters of government between the laity and clergy. 
They have an equal representation in her judicatures — can originate business; 
nominate and take part in all ecclesiastical transactions, for they sit together' 
deliberate together, vote and act together upon principles of perfect equality. 
Nor is there any badge or insignia of office peculiar to the clergy. 

But the most monarchical feature in the constitution of the Episcopal church 
is the supremacy of the Bishop. He is represented as being merely the chief 
Executive, as is the President of the United States. And such he is; but he is 
more. All judicial power is substantially lodged with him, and being ex officio 
President of the convention, he possesses superior influence in the Legislative As- 
sembly. It is dangerous to personal liberty for any one individual to possess 
supreme authority and influence, as the Legislator, Judge and Executive. The 
only security against injustice, and the invasion of personal rights and liberty, 
in such a case must be sought in the character of the individual thus clothed with 
power. There is none in the Comlitution erf his government. In addition to the 
undue share of authority, in these three respects, possessed by a Diocesan Bish- 
op,— the power of ordination, the right of admission into the ministerial office, 
the ceremonial of confirmation through the imposition of his hands, and his 
rights, of visitation, ef inquisition, and of privy censure in the parishes, and of 
dismissing and receiving ministers, contribute to raise him so far above both 
clergy and laity, and render him so much the object alike of fear and adulation, 
as to be dangerous to personal liberty. These things combined give him an 
authority and influence in ecclesiastical matters, resembling much more that of 

j See the principles agreed upon to guide the deliberations, &c. of the Con- 
vention oi i7b4 
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triarchal or paternal. In the patriarchal or paternal gov- 
ernment, the authority is not arbitrary or despotic, but 
grows out of the natural relations subsisting between the 
father and his children, and which impose duties alike on 
both. It is unnecessary in this highly favoured land, 
where the doctrine of liberty and equality is so well under- 
stood, and where the very fundamental principle of our 
constitution is that "all men are born free and equal," to 
say any thing in disproof of, the divine right of kings. What- 
ever may be alleged on the subject by the pampered friends 
of political or ecclesiastical monarchy, it is demonstrable 
that the first form of government which (Jod gave to Israel 
was HEPUBLiCAN, and that confederate. Although Jo- 
sephus has pronounced it to have been Aristocratical, 
originally the pure principles of Democracy! were inter- 
woven in its Constitution. For several centuries it retained 
this character, until the people, becoming weary of it, and 
desiring to be like the other nations, asked for a king. It 
is recorded that they sinned greatly in so doing, 1 Sam. 
12. 17, and that God gave them a king, not as an expression 
of his favour, but as an instrument for their punishment. 
No less Anti-Monarchical was the form of ecclesiastical 

fSee Exod. 19. 7,8: 24. 3-8; compare Deut. 29 9— 14; Josh. 9. 18, 19:23, 1 &c. 
24. 2 &c. iSam. 10. 24: 11. 14, 15. Nam. 27. 1—8: 34. 1—9 Consult Lowman, 
John David Michaelis. 

a monarch than of any thing: else. And thus is he spoken of even in this land 
of freedom. An American Bishop has not hesitated to talk to a popular assem- 
bly of " the Episcopal throne," and to avow that" submission to the will of the 
church, legitimately expressed by its constituted authorities, not violating: the 
plain prescriptions of the moral law, nor the positive determinations of the word 
of God, must know iw limits" — and that "to the prescriptions of the divinely consti- 
tuted church concerning them, (to things indifferent) when lawfully legislating 
may be applied with even more solemnity than to the inferior matters of human 
polity — "he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God " It was 
upon the very same principle that the Pope ascended to his lofty and despotic 
throne, and aspired to "sit in the temple of God. shewing himself that he'is God." 

In the consitution of the Methodist Episcopal church there is still less of min- 
isterial parity, and of security for the rights and liberties of the laity, with much 
snore strongly marked monarchical features; yea even despotic. 

In the Presbyterian church the rip;ht of Legislation is utterly denied to any 
one,, and to all of her ministers. There is a perfect parity among; them Min- 
isters and elders, clergy and laity conjointly act. as judges, and execute the laws 
enacted by Jesus Christ, the only King and Lawgiver. In matters of indiffer- 
ence every one is left to act according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Whatever resolutions are passed in her deliberative assemblies with a view to 
her general prosperity are but advisary, and are neither called nor claim 
the coercive character of canons. Congregationalists, Lutherans, German Re- 
formed, Baptists,, though varying in some of their forms, are also essentially 
democratic. 
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government. The order of government that obtained in, 
the Jewish Synagogue it cannot be denied was in many re- 
spects transferred to the christian church. So were the 
order of worship, and the very titles of church officers. 
James styles a christian church a synagogue, Jam. 2. 2. 
Analogy can infer nothing from the Monarchical character 
of the Priesthood. It was the great type and representa- 
tive of Christ "the King of kings & Lord of lords," & was 
not essentially invested with authority, political or eccle- 
siastical. Such then being the fact, is it at all presumable 
that God, in prescribing a form of government for his chris- 
tian church, whose privileges were to be expanded and in- 
creased, rather than curtailed should have interwoven in 
its very constitution the principles of that government, 
in desiring which, he says that Israel sinned ? Would he 
have thus run counter to all his former proceedings, and 
subverted those principles of liberty and equality which 
He had always respected ? Is it at all to be presumed that 
his ecclesiastical constitution would infringe more on per- 
sonal liberty than his political ? Or, that He would suffer, 
in so weighty a matter as the introduction of ministers into 
His church no more than One person, who by possibility 
might be very incompetent, to judge of the requisite cha- 
racter and qualifications, when by allowing others to 
share in this responsibility the opportunities and facilities 
for correct judging would be greatly increased ? They that 
are accustomed to despise the popular voice, and individual 
rights, the minions of despotism, who allege the will of 
their monarch to be the only sovereign power in the state, 
may indeed be so blinded as to think, that it is much safer 
and better to trust him with the peoples' interests than 
themselves. But Americans need no arguments to prove 
the contrary. They have but to look to their own happy 
government to learn that it is pride & prejudice, and the lust 
of power, that make men hostile to the doctrine of equality, 
and not the constitution of God. We are free to confess 
that such considerations have strongly prejudiced our minds 
against the pretensions of prelacy. 

But further : The history of the Reformation and of 
the primitive church clearly indicate that Prelatical Episco- 
pacy, so far from being of divine appointment, sprung from 
the usurpations of such as were ambitious of power, and 
averse to ministerial parity. The reformation in Scotland 
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foeganaiid was urged among the people, & there ministerial 
parity was established. The same thing may be said of many 
of the continental churches in Europe. But the reformation 
in England commenced with the crown, and the nobility, 
and they were averse, as was most natural, to the ad- 
mission of republican principles, into the church, lest they 
might transfer themselves to the state. * An act of parlia- 
ment, passed in the reign of Henry VIII. has the follow- 
ing words, "Archbishops, Bishops, Archdeacons, and all 
other ecclesiastical officers have no manner of jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical, but by, under, and from his Royal Majesty." 
And Bishop Barnet says, "The King gave Bishops their 
power to ordain or deprive ministers ; to exercise ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ; and perform all other parts of the 
Episcopal function." 

It is a question of some interest to us Americans whether 
we do not owe many of our Republican notions and prin- 
ciples — unquestionably derived to us from our religious 
ancestors, to the domination and usurpations of Prelacy, 
which made them willing to quit their country, and their 
homes, and embrace the wilderness, where they miffht 
breathe the air of liberty, and where, thanks be to God, 
by His blessing they have reared states and churches that 
ask not, but disdain the protection and support of the 
crown and mitre. f But whatever influence monarchical 
institutions may have had in shaping the Episcopacy of 

* When Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Worth and Mr. Calamy, offered to Charles the 2d 
their petition for the comprehension of Presbyterians, and presented their objec- 
tions to certain things in the Government and Liturgy of the Church of England 
with Archbishop Usher's plan for the reduction of Episcopacy, the Bishops re- 
jected the propositions and alleged., that "They wondered they should except 
against the government by one single person, which, if applied to the civil mag- 
istrate, is a most dangerous insinuation." — Baxter. n 

tit is well known that when the Brownists or English puritans who had 
sought refuge from Episcopalian violence in Holland, began to find that 
the deaths of their elder members and the marriages of the youno-er into Di'tch 
iamiiies, began to cause the decline of their numerous congreo-ations they con 
suited together how to preserve their church and religion, which consultations 
issued in the formation of that intrepid company of adventurerswho landed at 
Cape Cod November 9, 1620, and who, in the midst of most appalling difficul- 
ties and disasters, succeeded in establishing a place of refuge for th? votaries 
of true liberty. It is explicitly stated in Rush worth that the king; hearin- G f the 
migration ot numerous puritan Iamiiies into New-England, -that they ?nH U he 
oiti of reach •fEccktiasti^mUtority," threw obstacles in their way, esoeenllv 
■ot those ministers who were not allovved to transport themselves without a icsti 
monud from the Jivchbuhop of Canterbury, and Bishop of London. The whit 
gismot the Presbyterian dmnes, during our revolutionary struggle is not yet 
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the English church,' we can clearly trace it in the history 

of the primitive churches vAiev^for a century and a half, 
while they were yet poor and persecuted, the government 

was parochial Episcopacy or Presbytery, hut that subse* 
quently, clerical pride and ambition, beginning to vie 
with the civil and political authority,/ destroyed the system 
of ministerial parity, and thence arose in regular succession 

Diocesan Bishop?, Arch Bishops, Metropolitans, Patri- 
archs and Popes. Jerome, Hilary, and Ohrysoston, who 
lived near the period when the change took place, explicit- 
ly assert, that Bishops as an order of clergy superior to 
Presbyters were introduced after the •S.postolic age.* And 
Drs. Mosheim and Haweiss, with Mr. Gibbon, impar- 
tial modern historians, assert the same in the most unqual- 
ified terms. f The right of prescription therefore, on which * 

* The Presbyterian form of government obtained in Scotland from the time of 
the introduction of Christianity into it iy the xscond century until the fifth. See 
Archbishop Usher's writings. — Cuorcpiscopi, at they were called, or country pas- 
tors retained their independence a considerable time after that the Presbyters in 
large towns and cities and their vicinage, had submitted to Diocesans; and their 
name on this account became obnoxious. Ministerial parity prevailed among 
the churches in the vallies of Savoy and Piedmont for many centuries, and it is 
to them we are to look for the true church during the period of papal dom- 
ination. 

"Let none however" says Dr Mosheim, a Lutheran divine, "confound 
the Bishops of this primitive and golden period of the church with those 
of whom we read in the following ages. For though they were both distinguish- 
ed by the same name, yet they differed extremely, and that in many respects. A 
Bishop during the first and second century, was a person who had the care of 
one christian assembly, which, at that time, was generally speaking, small 
enough to be contained in a private house." 

Mr. Gibbon, whose authority Dr. Haweiss confesses is more likely to weigh 
with the world in general than his own, says, that "the public functions of religion 
were solely entrusted to the established ministers of the church, the Bishops and 
the Presbyters, two appellations which in their first origin appear to have dis- 
tinguished the same office and the same order of persons. In proportion to the 
respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller number of these Episco- 
pal Presbyters guided each infant congregation, with equal authority, and with 
united counsels.' A regard for the public tranquillity which would so fre- 
quently have been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, induced the 
primitive christians to constitute an honorable and perpetual magistracy, and to 
choose one of the wisest and m< st holy among their Presbyters to execute dur- 
ing his life, the duties of their ecclesiastical governor. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itself above the humble 
appellation of Presbyter ; and while the latter remained the most natural dis-r 
tinction for the members of every christian senate, the former was appropriated 
to the dignity of its new President. Such was the mild and equal constitution 

t The testimony of the Fathers may be examined by the English reader in the 
4th and 5th of Miller's letters. The whole volume is worthy of an attentive 
perusal, by every one who wishes to be influenced by sound argument and 
truth in his ecclesiastical preferences. 
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{he advocates of prelacy sometimes rest, is not conceded. 
It is not the fact that Diocesan Episcopacy obtained in the 
apostolical age. Thence we infer that Timothy was not 
of the prelatical order. 

But there is more than general presumptions in dis- 
proof of the prelatical character of Timothy, and of Titus 
too. The advocates of Diocesan Episcopacy are challeng- 
ed -to shew that the apostles ever assumed this power. 
They possessed extraordinary powers as apostles, which 
have not been imparted to any since their day. Nothing 
can be inferred from them in its favour. When Diocesan Bish- 
ops can shew that they possess miraculous gifts, the power 
of discerning spirits, and have been eye-witnesses of the glo- 
ry of Christ, then, but not till then, may they be acknowl- 
edged as occupying the seats of the apostles. Whatever 
authority the apostles exercised, in which they did not act 
under the immediate guidance and inspiration of the Spirit* 
was precisely that of Presbyters. And thus Peter the 
great proto-Roman Hierarch as some allege, styles him- 
self a Presbyter, and affects no higher dignity. 1 Pet. 5. 1. 

And as the apostles did not assume, so neither did 
they impart to any, the authority of a Diocesan Bishop. 
It is unequivocally denied that Timothy was made 
Bishop of Ephesus, or Titus of Crete. Timothy was 
an Evangelist, and is expressly called such, i Tim» 
1. 3. He was entreated by Paul to remainf at Ephe- 
sus during his stay in Macedonia. The object of 
this temporary residence at Ephesus, was to guard 
against the introduction of error into that churchy 

by which the chrislians were governed more than an hundred years after the 
death of the apostles." 

Dr. Haweiss, an Episcopal divine, in his ecclesiastical history, simply reports 
Mr Gibbons' account of the government and nature of the primitive church., 
and says that in this point they do not greatly differ. 

Mr. Joseph Milner, another Episcopal historian, though decided in his ex- 
pressions of attachment to and preference of the Episcopal mode of government^ 
confesses "I wonder not at the controversies which have been started on the 
subject; something may be said for Episcopacy, tor presbytery, and for inde^ 
pendency. To me it seems an unhappy prejudice to look on any one of the 
forms as of divine right and scriptural aikhority" We cordially unite with him 
in another remark that he makes on the same subject, "If the reader sees the 
subject in the light in which it appears to me, he will be in no danger of bigotry. 
but will see much reason for moderation and latitudinarian indifference; and I 
wooldit were so with all christians, that our zeal might be employed and speiit 
on what is really divine and essentially scrip turaV 

C 
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where already some false teachers had made their appear- 
ance. Does this look like making him Diocesan Bishop ? 
Whoever heard of a man's appointment to an office being 
announced by such an expression ? and yet, this is the only 
trace or shadow of record, relative to the alleged appoint '■ 
ment of Timothy to the Bishoprick of Ephesus ! ! ! The 
epistles written by Paul to Timothy, and that to Titus, 
were intended to convey general instruction for gospel 
ministers, just as the other epistles, in the first instance 
directed to particular churches were intended for the use of 
all. Nothing can be inferred from them, nor fro^i the par- 
ticularity of their direction in favour of the Episcopate. 
The charge "to lay hands buddenly on no man/' not hast- 
ily to ordain, applied, not exclusively, nor pre-eminently 
to Timothy. So far from his being established as Dioces- 
an Bishop at Ephesus, he travelled about in company with 
Paul, acted sometimes as his amanuensis, sometimes as his 
messenger, was solemnly charged to do the work of an 
Evangelist, was recalled 2 Tim. 4.^ 11, by Paul, after 
which we never hear of his being at Ephesus ; but when 
Paul sent from Miletus, and called the elders of that 
church to deliver to them his parting message, he declared 
explicitly that the Holy Ghost had made them the Bishops 
of that church. Acts 20. 17, 28. There is, therefore, am- 
ple and decisive proof, that Timothy was not established 
Diocesan at Ephesus, and if not there, the advocates of 
Prelacy must show where. 

It is unnecessary to notice the argument in favour of 
Titus' appointment. He too was left,* (strange word to 
denote appointment to office ! ) left to complete the organi- 
zation of churches at Crete, and to settle pastors in them,f 
just as a minister generally assists in these things still. Titus 
did not remain long at Crete, but returned to Paul at Ni- 
copolis.J There is no proof whatever that he was ever 
settled at Crete at all. 

It is unnecessary to tresspass further on your time by 
quoting the testimony of scripture as to ministerial parity ; 
nor of the fathers on which the friends of Prelacy rely so 
much ; nor the concessions of Episcopalians themselves, 
among whom might be noticed Bishops Burnet and Still- 

* x.ctn\i7rov, left behind t& xwrrovret t7rtSio^Bco<rn a me fortasse neglecta in 
ordinem redigeres. KctrusTna-ns m loco collocares hoot* 7rchtv in civitate. Vide 
Schleus.—Lex. f Tit. 1: 5. J Tit. 3. 12. 
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ingfleet, Archbishops Cranmer and Whitgift, and a host of 
learned Doctors and others. Nor is it necessary to lay any 
stress on the fact, that the common judgment of the Re- 
formed churches of Switzerland, Savoy, France, Germa- 
ny, Hungary, Poland, the Netherlands and Scotland is in 
favour of ministerial parity. We have, alike from a pri- 
ors considerations, from the history of the church, and 
from the testimony of the 'scriptures, shewn, that Timothy 
was not a Diocesan but an Evangelist, and that the gift 
in him — the official authority with which he was invested, 
was not superior to that of a parochial Bishop or Presbyter. 
The way is now prepared, very briefly, to illustrate 
the remaining propositions implied in the text. It has been 
remarked, that there is an established mode for conferring 
the qualifications requisite in those who may be admitted 
into the ministry of reconciliation. These qualifications 
have been shewn to be either personal or official. The text 
intimates that the former are conferred by means of prophe- 
cy— the latter by ordination. The term prophecy is used 
in the New Testament, to denote the prediction of a future 
event, * the powerf of delivering such predictions, and the 
faculty and exercise of public teaching, % whether miracu- 
lously given or whether attained by industrious applica- 
tion and study. It was not by prediction that Timothy 
received this gift : For predictions confer nothing but the 
knowledge of some future event. ^| Neither does it mean 
the power of delivering predictions : for this is no qualifi- 
cation for the gospel ministry, nor does it appear, that 
Timothy possessed this gift. Neither does it mean the 
faculty of public teaching which Timothy possessed, for, 
although this was an essential qualification for the ministe- 
rial office, the mere possessing of it does not confer that 
office. The prophecy of which the apostle speaks was evi- 
dently one of the means by which the gift, or, as we have 
interpreted the expression — ministerial qualifications, was 
conferred on Timothy. It would seem therefore, most 
naturally, to. mean, the course of instruction to which he 
had been previously subjected. He had heard the preach- 
ing of the word, and that had been the means of his re- 

* Mat. 13. 14. f Acts 13. 27. > \ Rom. 12. 6. 

IF <h* cannot be translated according to. It denotes the instrumental agency, 
when it governs the genitive. 
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generation — an essential qualification. He bad enjoyed 
pious and intelligent instructors,! not to mention others 
than his mother and grandmother, so that "from a child lie 
had lenown the holy scriptures'' — another essential qualifi- 
cation. He had been subjected to a special course of train- 
ing by the apostle, on which account most probably, he is 
called his son; for he solemnly required him to discharge his 
ministry "according to the prophecies which went beforej 
on him, that he might war a good warfare/' that is, accord- 
ing to the admonitions and instruction previously deliver- 
vd to him by Paul. These prophecies cannot mean pre- 
dictions, because predictions in reference to Timothy's 
becoming a minister could furnish no assistance in warring 
a good warfare. In the days of the Jewish church there 
were the schools of the prophets. The apostles enjoyed 
Christ's personal instructions for the space of three years 
before they received their commission. Schools for the 
education of persons for the gospel ministry, were early 
established. Ecclesiastical history informs us of one at 
Alexandria as early as the days of the Evangelist Mark. 
Whether Timothy received instruction thence, is alto- 
gether immaterial. The fact is not to be disputed, that he 
bad instructors, and those religious or Theological. The 
prophecies, therefore, by whicly the gift that teas in him, 
was conferred were of this description. His natural talents 
and personal piety, were thus cultivated and improved ; 
and his mind was enriched with the knowledge of the 
scriptures, and other valuable science. It is in the same 
way still, since miraculous gifts have ceased to be bestowed, 
ibat the church must be furnished with "workmen that 
need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of the 
Lord." 

As it respects his official qualifications, the text 
says, they were conferred by the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery. The phrase laying on of hands, it is ad- 
mitted, denotes ordination, though not invariably ; for by 
the same formality* did the apostles confer the miraculous 
gifts of tbe Spirit. Ordination is the rite of initiation into 
the office of the gospel ministry, those, who may have been 
deemed competent and qualified by rightful judges. This 

* Acts 8. 17, 19. t 2 Tim. 3. 14 : 1. 5. 

1 1 Tim. 1.18. kcltcl ras Tr^^ycvcrcic tm erg 7r£c-<pu><rttetg. Secundum admonition^ 
©t prcecepta, quae olim tibi ctedi. Vide Schleus. JLe£» 
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Ceremonial does not constitute the individual a minister of 
Christ. He is constituted such, by the great Head of the 
church himself, by means of the appropriate gifts and 
graces bestowed on him, and the call of the divine Spirit. 
Ordination is but the formal mode of presenting the indi- 
vidual with a commission, in the name of Christ, to exer- 
cise his talents and graces for the glory of God, in proclaim- 
ing and proffering His grace and mercy for the salvation of 
souls. And, as ordination does not in itself constitute a 
man a minister of Christ, so neither does it commission him 
for a particular church, but for the church catholic. Where 
his efforts shall be directed, and to what particular portion 
of the church or world, they shall be more immediately 
confined, must depend upon the providence of God. In- 
stallation, which is a human device, but undoubtedly prop- 
er, is the formality to be observed in this matter, and, from 
Paul's leaving Timothy at Ephesus for the purpose of 
settling pastors over churches, it would seem, should be 
managed, at least, under the view, if not by the direction, 
of those with whom is the ordaining authority. 

This authority is lodged with the Presbytery, their act 
being essential, and the laying on of hands the symbolical 
declaration of it. The term Presbytery occurs three times 
in the New Testament. In two instances, Luke 22. 66, 
Acts 22. 5, it denotes the company of elders, or Bishops 
belonging to the Synagogue. In the text we must conclude 
it means the company of elders or Bishops in the church, 
as the christian church was formed after the model of the 
Jewish Synagogue. These collectively ordained Timothy; 
and with the company of elders or Bishops, it having been 
shewn that there is no superior ordaining power, rests the 
right of ordination. Accordingly we find several notices 
of such ordination taken in the New Testament. Paul and 
Barnabas, who had been preaching for sometime previous- 
ly, were solemnly ordained at Antioch, in which ordina- 
tion, Simeon and Lucius, and Manaen,* mere Presbyters 
or parochial Bishops, officiated by the laying on of their 
hands. Paul and Barnabas afterwards united in ordaining 
presbyters. But it is objected that Paul says he ordained 
Timothy by the laying on of his hands :f And so may the 
presiding Bishop who shall officiate this evening, say of 
flie young men to be ordained by this Presbytery. PauPs 

*Acts 13.1—3, f2Tim. 1.6. 
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-presiding in the name of the Presbytery (for that the Pres- 
bytery officiated, and laid their hands on the head of Tim- 
othy cannot be denied) was a very different thing from 
Episcopal ordination. As to the distinction which some 
make between the prepositions, used in the two different 
places it is all hypercriticism. Even should it be admitted 
that the Presbytery only concurred with Paul, as the 
friends of Prelacy allege, it will not assist them : for the 
Presbytery, undeniably, laid their hands on the head of 
Timothy, and if ever lie was ordained Diocesan of Ephe- 
sus it was at that time. But for mere Presbyters to assist 
in the ordination of a Diocesan Bishop, is just as much in 
opposition to the principles of prelatical Episcopacy as is 
Presbyterial ordination. 

Such then is the plain and natural account of that 
mode, which the scriptures contemplate for conferring min- 
isterial authority. There being a perfect parity among the 
ministers, no one may assume this power as his exclusive 
prerogative ; but collectively any two or more may, and it 
may be deputed. The division of ministers into presby- 
teries as arranged by our ecclesiastical authorities is con- 
venient and salutary, but not essential; and the councils of 
our congregational brethren tho* constituted by letters mis- 
sive, and the conferences of the Baptists are in reality pres- 
byteries. The Diocesan Bishop's ordinations are only val- 
id as he is in fact the Representative of the ministerial 
brethren of his diocese the Presbytery, which was not in- 
distinctly recognized in the English church in the college 
of Deans and Chapters. 

It only remains to notice, that there are certain 

APPROPRIATE DUTIES, INCUMBENT ON THOSE IN WHOM 
MINISTERIAL QUALIFICATIONS ARE FOUND. Ill the text 

they are summed up in one word that they neglect them not, 
that is, that they bestow regular, systematic and interested 
care and attention to improve and employ them. 

They must cherish and cultivate true piety. Much 
is to be learned from their own experience; and he that 
neglects to ply his own heart with the truth of God will nev- 
er be able as knowing the terrors of the Lord to persuade 
men or to comfort others, with the same comfort wherewith 
he is comforted of God. They must also labour for 
their own intellectual improvement. Religion dis- 
dains not the light of science, nor the assistance of Philoso- 
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1 phy> when they keep their proper place. They are useful 

I auxiliaries but nothing more. No man can in all cases de- 

i clare upon his own responsibility, and from his own know- 

I ledge, as every conscientious teacher ought to be able to do, 

1 what is the mind of the Spirit, or the message of God, who 

| is unacquainted with the original languages of scripture. 

| And if God saw fit miraculously to furnish this gift to his 

| first ministers, it certainly requires study and diligence now 

j to acquire the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew requisite in 

( one that would faithfully and conscientiously exhibit, and 

I expound the truths of scripture. Nor should the moral and 

I physical, and even the exact sciences, and the interesting 

1 regions of polite literature, be unexplored. They may all 

| l>e made subservient to the cause of truth, and from them all, 

j the prudent minister of Christ may bring in ample spoil to 

| adorn the temple of God. 
J Finally, the ministers of Christ must assiduously 

I DISCHARGE THE FUNCTIONS OF THEIR HOLY OFFICE guard- 

j ing carefully, against neglect, and sloth, or absorption in 
1 worldly cares and business. They must be instant in sea- 
son and out of season,— in the pulpit, in parochial duties, 
in the social circle, in the families of their charge, in fa- 
miliar visits, and in personal converse, by purity of exam- 
ple, by sincerity of affection, by fervency in prayer, by 
faithfulness in their efforts, and by diligence in their indus- 
try, endeavouring to win souls to Jesus Christ. But 
the detail of their duties belongs more particularly to anoth- 
er who is to succeed. 

Two or three remarks and we have done. — They are 
under a sad delusion who advocate the ministry of ignorant 
and unlearned men. Timothy was solemnly charged to 
avoid foolish and unlearned questions* which ignorance 
cannot do. He had pursued a course of careful study and 
investigation, for Paul speaks of the things that he had 
learned and been assured of.\ And notwithstanding all 
this, he requires him to give attendance to reading. Paul 
himself was an accomplished scholar, and he was the most 
useful of all the apostles, and the most blessed in his minis- 
try. Luke too was a man of science, and others of the 
apostles were not lacking in attainments. It is, therefore, 
with a very bad grace, that some would refer us to them 
as an example of an illiterate ministry. The deficiencies of 

* 2 Tim. % 23, t 2 Tim. 3 14. 
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the apostles, taken from among the unlettered and ignorant 
were supplied by the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. It is 
in vain to reason from their example against learning* 
"Let the Son of God" as has been remarked with great 
point, "be the miraculous instructor, and we shall imme 
diately dispense with human learning." If God has no 
need of human learning, as some, with artful sophistry, al- 
ledge, still less has he, as the witty South has replied, an j 
need of human ignorance. We have the best possible au- 
thority for believing and requiring, that "the priests' lips 
should keep knowledge." But let the advocates of an il* 
literate ministry say what they will "if they can employ no 
learning in their ministrations, it is because they have none 
to employ : and it is adding deception to misfortune, to play 
off their inability under the mask of a higher degree of 
spirituality of mind, and a purer desire of glorify in gthe di- 
vine teacher:" for " even the fiercest decriers of human 
learning never forget to display every patch and shred of it 
which they accidentally pick up." 

Learn also the importance and value of public forms 
and ceremonials. They may indeed be too much appre- 
ciated, but society cannot nvell exist without them, The 
laying on of hands in ordination is a mere formality, and 
yet it is the prescribed mode of furnishing a minister of 
Christ with his commission. It is ri^ht to discountenance 
reliance upon forms, and to resist unmeaning and unneces- 
sary multiplications of them, as being tresspasses upon 
personal liberty ; but he that rejects all public pledges, 
and the restraints of those forms essential to the well-be- 
ing of society, may indeed boast of love of liberty — but 
his liberty is licentiousness — the despotism of self-will. 

We cannot but animadvert upon the spirit of those who 
claim the character and office of the minister of Christ, ex- 
clusively for such as have received Episcopal ordination, 
and who refuse all ministerial intercourse with them that 
have been presbyterially ordained. Assuredly it is unlike 
the spirit of the gospel. Reason, Scripture, and the histo- 
ry of the church do all vindicate the ministerial commission 
derived by Presbyterial ordination. We therefore think; 
that we might be treated with less disdain, and not be sub- 
jected to the reproach, with which we are sometimes assail- 
ed by the advocates of prelacy, as though our commissions 
were spurious, our administrations of divine ordinances 
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sacrilegious, and intercourse with us unlawful and dan- 
gerous. With our brethren of all denominations we wish 
to live in amity; and, as far as it can be done with a good con- 
science cheerfully to co-operate* With our brethren of the 
Episcopal church we would gladly co-operate, and altho ? 
we attach importance to the formality of Presbyterian ordi- 
nation as being in our decided opinion more apostolic, yet 
are we far from denying to those that have been ordained 
by Diocesans, the high characters of ministers of Jesus 
Christ, or trammelling ourselves with such forms and cere- 
monials as would prove a barrier to ministerial intercourse. 
We hold ourselves bound to respect their consciences, and 
even their prejudices ; but we claim similar treatment in 
return, and to be accredited as ministers of Christ, duly and 
fully commissioned, though by a different formality. 

Finally — How incumbent is it on us, each for our- 
selves, to see that we possess, and improve the qualifica- 
tions requisite for the gospel ministry. 

Fathers and Brethren — we have in charge a solemn 
trust. We are commissioned of God to preach his gospel — 
to offer his salvation, and to plead with our perishing fel- 
low-mortals that they would repent and be reconciled to 
Him. Oh ! what furniture is necessary for such a work ! 
How should it engage our time, employ our talents, and 
engross our thoughts! What if we should neglect this grace 
and deal unfaithfully ! Immortal souls are lost, God is 
dishonored, Jesus is betrayed, and we are condemned 1 
"As therefore we are allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the gospel, let us so speak not as pleasing men but 
God which trieth our hearts," so that we may be able to 
take our hearers "to witness how holily and justly, and 
unblameably we behaved ourselves among them that be- 
lieve, — exhorting, comforting, and charging every one as a 
father doth his children, that they walk worthy of God 
who hath called them to his kingdom and glory." Amen. 
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THE IMMORALITY 



OF THE 



TRAFFIC IN ARDENT SPIRIT. 



Migah VI. 8. lie hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do just- 
ly, and to love mercy arid to walk humbly with thy God? 

1 his inquiry was originally intended by the prophet to convince 
those who relied on their costly sacrifices, of the utter folly of their 
hopes of acceptance with God, if, with the observance of divine 
institutions they did not connect a life of pure and exemplary mo- 
rality. The sum total of the divine requirements will be found 
included in these three things, doing justly^ loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God. Whatever violates, or is inconsistent 
with any one of them, is immoral and mischievous. True moral- 
ity is always, and in all respects productive of good — the means 
of happiness to the individual and to society. Immorality in its 
nature tends to destroy the peace of him that perpetrates it, and 
to subvert the public good. 

All the commandments of God are for good — for good to indi- 
viduals, families;, communities, nations, and the world at large. 
Any thing that proves injurious to individual, domestic, social, na- 
tional or the general welfare, can claim no approbation or sanction 
from God. He and His constitutions are benevolent. Whatev- 
er is mischievous and hurtful in these respects, is opposed to His 
character and government, and therefore immoral. 

These positions will be denied by none, whatever may be their 
theory on the subject of moral obligation. It is not designed here 
to investigate these theories, nor to discuss the precise nature of 
moral obligation —whether it arises from considerations of utility, 
of expediency, of interest, of sympathy, or of the command of God. 
It is a fact that obligation is felt. There is a fixed and immutable 
distinction between right and wrong. Conscience is the feeling 
recognition of this distinction—the mind itself sitting in judgment 
on its own acts, approving of what is right, and condemning what 
is wrong. We instinctively feel— that God will not command, and 
cannot approve of what is wrong — that as he is benevolent and 
just, He will require nothing but what is 'right; so that, if we have 
his cbmmand we are at once satisfied, and seek no other standa/d 
of comparison. If, however, -where "the command of God is not e±- 
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pYitit, we 1 see and feel that an action or habit is productive of inju^ 
ry to ourselves and others, we are as fully satisfied that it is wrong. 
Conscience in both cases exerts its control and we feel the pres- 
sure of moral obligation. There may be more difficulty in ascer-* 
taming the character of an action where the command of God is 
not explicit, than where if is ; and while it is doubtful, or we do 
hot see it to be injurious in its nature and tendency, conscience 
may not be as prompt arid peremptory in its censures and demands,! 
But provided that any purpose, act or practice can be shewn to be 
inconsistent with the acknowledged obligation to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God, we Can no more escape 
from the accusations of conscience, if guilty, than where the com* 
fciand is perfectly explicit 

To argue, that because this or the othef, is 1 not expressly prohi* 
bited by statutary enactments of God, therefore it is not immoral, 
is either the refuge of weakness, or betrays ignorance of the na- 
ture of moral obligation. There is no explicit statute of God pro- 
hibiting the setting fire to a man's house, or gambling by cards, 
dice or others means, or marrying more wives than one at a time, 
yet all these things are confessedly gross immoralities. Many 
thingi are felt to be morally wrong which have never been made 
the matter of explicit and formal statutary enactments on the part 
of God. Whatever is opposed to the spirit, interest and benevo- 
lent design of the divine government, is morally wrong, and for 5 
such opposition^ men's consciences hold them as guilty — whether 
the n atter of it may be pronounced unlawful by a formal statute, 
or whether it is, obviously without such statute, injurious to the 
interest and peace of society. 

The traffic in ardent spirit is not expressly prohibited by God* 
There is no explicit statute on this subject in the Bible, for ardent 
spirit or alcohol was unknown in the world until nearly 1000year» 
after the volume of Inspiration was completed. It is, neverthe- 
less, assumed to be an immorality — a thing justly deserving of 
blame. It is the design of this discourse to prove it to be so. The 
text will furnish the arguments which shall be adduced. 

But previously to entering on the discussion, it may be proper 
to request your attention to the state of the question. It is not 
the design of this discourse to prove that every man who sells ar- 
dent spirit is an immoral man. For the sale of alcohol or ardent 
spirit for various uses in the arts, and for medicinal purposes, so 
far from being hurtful, is beneficial to the community. Let it be 
confined to the druggists, and other shops, and sold as pure alco- 
hol, and not diluted for the purpose of drink, and the traffic will 
not be censurable. It is the sale of ardent spirit or diluted alcohol 
as a drink that is condemned. 

Neither is it the design of this discourse to prove, that every one 
who sells ardent spirit as a deink is an immoral person* For 
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the word immoral, when used to describe character, has greater or 
less degrees of significance", and may be very improperly and inju- 
riously interpreted. To say of any one, in general, that he is an 
immoral man, is to attack the foundations of his reputation, and 
shake general confidence in his priWiples. It is not one immoral 
act that will authorise us to call another an immoral person, as the 
phrase is currently understood. N*r is it indulging in a practice 
that is immoral, that will authorise the designation of another as 
an immoral man. He may not see its injurious character — his own 
conscience may not be enlightened, and he may do it ignorantly, 
so that the moral turpitude of the act or practice, will be very dif- 
ferent from what it would be, were it done knowingly and in des- 
pite of conscience. Abraham, and Jacob, and David, and other 
holy men, were guilty of polygamy, but inasmuch as the command 
of God was not explicit on this subject, and its hurtful tendency 
was not so fully apparent as to affect their consciences, they can- 
not be called immoral men, as must those, who, in this day of in- 
creased light on this subject, are guilty of this thing. Equally im- 
proper would it be to call every man who now sells ardent spirit 
as a drink, an immoral man, because in many cases, no doubt, the 
conscience is not enlightened on this subject; ana either from ig- 
norance, or inattention, or the prejudices engendered by interest, 
its hurtful tendency is not seen. 

It is the act, the business, of selling ardent spirit as a drink, 
which it is designed to prove is immoral. The question of its 
bearing on individual character is not brought into view. Every 
one who is engaged in the traffic must look to that for himself. 
The day is coming, and perhaps very near at hand, when it will be 
impossible for any man to be found unenlightened on this subject, 
when the laws of the land, the procedure of courts and general 
illumination will be such, that publie opinion will point to the dis- 
tiller, and vender, and drinker of ardent spirit, and regard them 
as decidedly immoral men as it does the pirate, the slave trader, the 
privateer's man, and the professional gambler. In the mean time 
every one engaged in the traffic must examine and judge for him- 
self, whether he can continue in it, and maintain agood conscience 
toward God and man, and how he can establish his claim before 
God to be regarded as a moral man and christian. On this point 
it is not our province or design to judge. 

Another preliminary remark and we shall adduce the general 
argument It is alleged that the traffic and manufacture of ardent 
spirit are not in themselves immoral actions, but simply natural 
actions possessing neither an immoral nor a moral character. This 
is to abuse language or mistake the meaning of terms. Natural 
actions are those to which we are prompted by the constitution of 
our being, such as eating, drinking, walking, running, sleepin£anb! 
the like, all which involve an exercise of will but are dependent 
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on certain functions of our animal nature. These it is admitted 
are often of an indifferent character, neither moral nor immoral. 
Whether they become one or the other in any case is to be deter- 
mined by a reference to the cijeumstances, design, relations and 
consequences of the actions. ™t is-.an immorality, and in some 
military codes an offence, punishable by death, for a sentinel in 
time of imminent danger to sle$p on his post. The traffic and dis- 
tillation of ardent spirit, however, do not exclusively take their 
character from their relations and effects. They are not like 
the natural actions above mentioned, demanded by some function 
of animal nature, but evil in themselves, being such that no ra- 
tional and accountable creature can perform them without being 
held under the pressure of a moral obligation in doing them, to do 
justly, to love mercy and walk humbly with God. To select, en- 
gage in and pursue a business for a man's support, can never under 
any circumstances whatever, lose its moral character and become 
fit mere natural and indifferent action. Every act of selling, is ma- 
king a contract, but if morality or immorality is not predicable of 
this, of what can it ever be predicated. If a man sells another 
an article which is by no means an equivalent, and which in- 
stead of benefitting, is in its very nature injurious, is not the ve- 
ry act itself injurious — something more than natural — an immor- 
ality? The law of God takes cognizance of such transactions al- 
though it be not in express prohibitory statute. 

The general argument shewing the immorality of the traffic in 
ardent spirit as a drink, has been already intimated, viz. that it is 
injurious to individual, domestic, social, national and general 
welfare. Innumerable facts might be arranged under these gen- 
eral heads, proving in the fullest detail, the mischievous and 
ruinous tendency and consequences of this business. We prefer, 
however, adhering to the text, and arranging whatever facts would 
appropriately be brought into view in the structure of the prgument, 
according to the threefold attitude in which the text presents it. 

I. The traffic in ardent spirit as a drink is. not doing justly ; or, 
in other words, it is inconsistent with the dictates of common 
justice. By justice is meant either the disposition which prompts 
us to render unto others that which is their due, or the actual ren- 
dering of what is due, or both. He that does so is called a just 
man, and if a man does not render unto others their due, we cannot 
believe, whatever are his professions, that he is actuated by a dis- 
position to do justly. The man that violates the rights of others, 
and appropriates to himself the property of the orphan or the wid- 
ow, is pronounced unjust, although it may be done indirectly by 
forced constructions of law, or by means which evade the cogni- 
zance of law, or under theauthority of law. We hold ourselves uni- 
versally bound to respect the rights and interests of others. The 
|aw will indeed protect us in the recovery of our own, but th£ conn 
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mon sense of justice among men, brands that man as injurious 
and oppressive, who to secure payment from his debtors, will sac- 
rifice their property when such sacrifice could have been prevented. 

The gospel rule, is that by which men judge in relation to the 
ordinary pretensions to justice. We say ordinary, for the reputa- 
tion of a judge for justice, is not judged by this rule, inasmuch as 
he has no will of his own to consult, but must, from the very na- 
ture of his office, lay aside selfish feelings and motives, and de- 
cide according to the law, and the facts and evidence in the case. 
Where, however there is no special obligation to do justly, arising 
out of special regulations, there we act upon the principle that he, 
and he only is the just man, who does to others as he would have 
them do to him- And the reason why we thus judge, is, because 
we feel the obligation to injure no man, but to do good unto all, 
according as we have opportunity. 

Now the traffic in ardent spirit is a violation of these two rules 
of moral obligation. 

1. Common justice requires that we should not do harm to any, 
— not even for our own good. But the sale of ardent spirit as a 
drink does harm- We say the sale, because were it not sold, it 
could not be had, and therefore, the injury resulting from the use 
of ardent spirit, is rightfully to be charged on the selling of it. 
The selling of it is a great cause of its being used. The seller 
makes himself partaker with the user in securing the evils which 
it produces. And thus he does harm to the user. [1] For he ad- 
ministers to him a poison — slow indeed in its progress, but cer- 
tain to produce disuse and death. Physicians of skill and repu- 
tation, on both sides of the Atlantic, have declared that the use of 
ardent spirit is hurtful to the human body, even when used in mod- 
eration as it is said : and that the habitual or excessive use of it is 
productive of many and dreadful diseases and often of sudden death. 
A large proportion of the diseases among men, and the death of 
thirty thousand drunkards annually, in the United States, are to 
be laid to the charge of the traffic in ardent spirit. It is a mur- 
derous Traffic. 

(2. ) The selling of ardent spirit docs harm to the user: for it de- 
stroys the habits of industry which are necessary for the support 
of his family, and the acquisition of propei^, and actually makes 
him waste his means. How large a portion of his time does the 
intemperate man spend at the tavern, which might have been em. 
ployed at his calling in gaining, wealth! How unfit for work does 
he become! How averse to labour is he rendered by the indul- 
gence of his appetite and passions, and enjoyment of the company 
and scenes which attract him to the grog shop or the tavern! How 
large a portion of his gains are absorbed in the purchase of liquor, 
which in many instances are necessar} 7 " to keep his wife and chil- 
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drenfrom starving and nakedness.! Where is the man that deals 
out ardent spirit to his customers, who does not soon get some of 
their notes and judgments or mortgages, and finally strip them of 
all the little remnant of the property which intemperance has di- 
minished. There is a threefold progress by which the seller of 
ardent spirit does harm to the user. He first tempts him to part 
with his money for that which is ncequivalent, which will never 
yield him any return, and which actually does him harm. He 
next breaks up his habits of industry and application to business, 
which are necessary for preserving and increasing his property, 
and thus diminishes his means. And in the third place he tempts 
him, by giving him credit, to put himself into his power, that he 
may come with the officers of justice and sweep from his family 
their little all into his own coffers. Is not this systematic robbery? 
The highway robber operates on the traveller's love of life, and 
thus makes him consent to give up his money. The dealer in ar- 
dent spirit operates upon his customer's love of liquor, and 
thus induces him to surrender his property into his hands. Where 
is the difference between the two; except that the former appeals 
to a nobler appetite, and takes a more summary process. Human 
laws tolerate the latter but denounce the former. But if the grand 
principle of Christian justice is the law, who is most guilty? — the 
man that openly threatens to destroy life and by violence inflicts 
a partial injur}', or the man who actually destroys life, by admin- 
istering a slow poison, and systematically by process of law, pos- 
sesses himself of his friend and neighbor's property? 

(3.) The retailer of ardent spirit does harm to the user; for he 
contributes to destroy his reputation and consequently his influ- 
ence and means of usefulness in society. This is a two-fold in- 
jury, first to his customer, and second, to Society, for, to the a- 
mount of benefit which by sustaining a good reputation, the vic- 
tim of intemperance might have been useful, society is the looser. 
The tendency of intemperance is invariably to degrade a man in 
the estimation of the virtuous. Let the young man be seen but 
once reeling along the street, or carousing in the company of 
winebibbers, and drunkards, and his reputation will have sustain- 
ed a shock that will require years of exemplary sobriety to coun- 
teract. He has lost immense ground in the estimation of upright 
persons, for however they may pity and be disposed to throw over 
him the mantle of charity, yet the melancholy fact has been prov- 
ed, that he has been seduced by temptation, overcome of appetite, 
and the same degree of confidence in his moral energy cannot per- 
haps ever be claimed for him, which might have been if he had 
never fallen. Just as one aberration from chastity proves the un- 
happy frail one to be of easy virtue, and as such she will ever after- 
wards be regarded by her sex; so one debauch may forever mar 
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llie fair fame in which a generous youth was held. Let the ill* 
Mances of intemperate excess be increased, and habits of this sort 
be formed, and he may "bid farewell to all his greatness." How 
many precious young men have thus been seduced from the path 
of virtue and destroyed, — thrown loose and stranded on the coasts 
of life, a pitiable wreck with here and there a relic only of those 
noble qualities of mind and heart with which they had been 
freighted for eternity. And who has been the traitorous pilot 
that steered them into the treacherous sea? The vender of ardent 
spirit. Had this maddening poison not been sold to them, they 
had not made shipwreck of their fame, and their parents' fondest 
hopes. It is a traffic worse than robbery j for it leads the deluded 
slave of appetite to barter reputation for contempt. Look at the 
many sad examples of ministers, statesmen, legislators, senators, 
and persons high in fame, who have fallen from the pinnacle of glo- 
ry into the kennels of their worse than beastly excess, and then es- 
timate the havoc which this traffic makes of talents and acquire- 
ments that might have blessed the world. 

(4.) The seller of ardent spirit does harm to the User; for he de- 
stroys his conscience the great safeguard of virtue, and throws him 
loose upon the ocean of life, the sport of every wind of temptation. 
Nothing has a more hardening effect upon the sensibilities than the 
use of. ardent spirit. It benumbs and drowns the consciences of 
men. It destroys the power of giving the attention to those 
things which would counteract the influence of temptation and ap- 
petite. It dethrones reason and inflates the passions, so that the 
wretched being becomes the hateful exhibition of vice in its most 
loathsome forms. It is a worse than murderous traffic. It not 
only kills the body but the soul. It administers a poison that 
saps the vital energies of both soul and body. 

(5. ) The seller of ardent spirit does harm to the user; for, after he 
has wasted the health and property, destroyed the reputation and 
conscience of the drunkard, he consigns him to eternal damnation. 
No drunkard shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, and what 
multitudes of such are made by the sale of ardent spirit! Is it not 
immoral? Can that be other than immoral which does so much 
harm? Would you that vend it, have others do to you what you 
do to your customers whose money you take for that which is ru- 
ining them for this world and the next? Would you have them 
profit by your ruinous appetites? Would you have them corrupt 
your sons and beggar your children, and break the heart of your 
wife, as is done in some cases by this nefarious traffic? Where is 
the justice of this trade? Is it doing to others as you would have 
them do to you? There is harm done by this traffic in every way 
in which the user is capable of receiving injury. 

Here is one of the obvious rules of moral obligation violated. It 
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will not do to plead that they act voluntarily who purchase ardent 
spirit, and that you are not answerable for the use they make of 
it. % You cannot be ignorant of the effects which follow from the 
use of it, and yet will you say that they act voluntarily ? You 
see them ruining themselves, and afford yourself an instrument in 
their hands to accomplish their own destruction. You would not, 
assuredly plead guiltless were you to sell a dagger to the man whom 
you knew was going to delve it in his heart — or a dose of arsenic 
to him that you knew intended to poison himself. And yet will 
you plead not guilty when you sell ardent spirit which is a poison, 
and by which* though not as speedily, yet as certainly, you know 
many accomplish their own destruction? If to do harm to the 
life, fortune, reputation, conscience and eternal well-being of a 
fellow creature is not immoral, then; but not otherwise, is the traf- 
fic in ardent spirit innocent. 

Perhaps it is objected, that all who purchase it as a drink are not 
drunkards* It is admitted:— but all who do purchase and use it as a 
drink, are on the high way to become drunkards, and many will 
certainly. Moderate drinking is the habit of intemperance in its in- 
cipient stage. And in just so far as any one aids another in forming 
that habit, he is doing him harm; Even if the habit in some case£ 
should not be formed, that is to be referred to other causes, and not 
to the sale of ardent spirit, so that nothing from this circumstance^ 
can be claimed in favor of the traffic. 

But there is a another rule of moral obligation which the traffic 1 
violates beside the one already noticed. 

2. Common justice requires that we should do good to all as we> 
have opportunity. The traffic in ardent spirit does good to none. 

(1.) It does no good to the vender. His losses often are as great 
as his profits. It frequently prepares the way for and secures in- 
temperance either in himself or his children, or both. A gentle- 
man who has attended closely to this subject has declared, as the 
result of his observations, that out of 20 tavern keepers taken pro- 
miscuously, but five in 20 years would remain sober men. And 
where do you find that where the father is intemperate all his sons 
continue sober through life? Out of 3G0 bar keepers in a large and 
respectable taverw, the owner declared that he had known but five 
who did not become drunkards. Is this a way of doing good? To 
make a little money, or even to support a family, is not to do good, 
provided that the w r ay in which it is done secures the development 
and increase of crime. What good will it be to the vender of ardent 
spirit, to think that he has supported his family, and rendered him- 
self and some of his children drunkards? It does no good to him- 
self, nor to his family, nor to his children. 

( f J.) Neither does the traffic in ardent spirit as a drink do any good 
to society. If it did it \vou!d be some palliation, but on the con- 
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trary it does harm. To the sale of ardent .spirit is to be refer^ a ^ 
to its appropriate and ascertained cause, nine-tenths oi^M tne 
pauperism and crimes for which the community are ta/<sd so heav- 
ily. It is the chief source of misery and vice in society. Banish 
it from stores and taverns and three-fourths of the t?&es would soon 
be reduced. Of 653 who were in one year committed to the house 
of correction in Boston 453 were drunkards. Of 3000 persons ad- 
mitted to the work-house in Salem Massachusetts, the superin- 
tendent gives it as his opinion that 2900 Were brought there di- 
rectly or indirectly by intemperance. Of 5b2 male adults in the. 
Alms-house in New York, not 20, says the superintendent can be 
called sober ; and of 601 women not as many as 50. In Boston 
247 commitments to prison were made for drunkenness in one 
year, and 95 in one month. Only three instances of murder in- 
the space of fifteen years in New York, could not be traced to ar- 
dent spirit as their cause. Out of 20 prosecutions for this crime 
in five years in the same city, the prosecuting Attorney, declares 
that there had not been one which could not be traced directly or 
indirectly to ardent spirit as the cause. 

The Hon. Judge Reed, of our own place says, a for the last 12 
years I have specially noticed our criminal list, with a view to this 
matter, and I can say with entire confidence, that nine out of every 
ten cases of violence, or breach of the peace, owed their origin di- 
rectly or indirectly to an immoderate use of ardent spirit. 5 ' 

3. Beside the injury which this traffic does, in this respect to so- 
ciety, it diminishes its wealth. I can only state some general facts 
under this head. A committee of gentlemen appointed to investi- 
gate this subject in the city of New York, say, th.it "we the peo- 
ple pay about §400,000 more than we should do, if no drams were 
sold or drunk in this city." Judge Cranch has estimated the loss 
occasioned by ardent spirit in the city of Washington, to be about 
$100,000. Similar results have been ascertained in other places. 
It is estimated that the traffic in ardent spirit occasions an annual 
loss in the United States of not less than one hundred million of 
dollars. 

Take whatever view of this subject we can, and the traffic will 
be seen to be hurtful — a violation of the two great obvious and ac- 
knowledged rules of moral obligation. So far from doing justly, 
he that engages in it is doing injustice to himself, his family, his 
customers, his country and his God. So far from doing the good 
which he is bound to do, he is doing positive, extensive, and terri* 
ble mischief. We are far from believing that it is done knowingly 
and designedly, by those engaged in this traffic, and this is the 
consideration which prevents us from condemning their character, 
and pronouncing them immoral men. But that they know it not, nor 
design it, does not in the least degree alter the facts in the case. — 
The evil produced by the traffic is great. The good secured b}^ it 
is none, 2 
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N. 

Nge remarks will prepare the way for a very, summary exhibit 

with V second arg«nG('ent the text suggests, showing the immor- 

inise r f^raffic m ardent spirit as a drink. 

grace 6& li ^ ov ^ n ^ mercy, or in other words it is inconsistent 

to r e //° r traj ^ of that spirit which sympathises with, and com- 
coin pa eVe ^ e u 'r>ring of the wretched. Mercy considered as a 

• • ,{ ^ l0 . n ^hich fitter, is a disposition to forgive our enemies, 
n istice 0n \ to recover the distressed, in a word, that 
° Uj ipts us to do good to those who have no 
cia'im *.- service. The mercy of God is the divine 

compassion, as it prompts to, and makes provision for the relief of 
the guilty, by affording them the means of recovery, so that by re- 
pentance and reformation, they may become fit objects of pardon 
and favour. Our obligation to deeds of mercy is recognized in that 
petition of the Lord's prayer which makes our hope ®f receiving 
forgiveness from God to depend on our own conscious exercise of a 
forgiving disposition. "Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us." 

The obligation to mercy will not be denied in the following 
cases :— When we see a man ruining himself we are bound to pre- 
vent it: When we see persons oppressed and injured by the fraud, 
violence, and rapacity of others, we are bound to succour them:— 
When we see our fellow citizens suffering from some dreadful and 
afflictive visitation, we are bound to do all we can to mitigate their 
woes. The compassion of our nature, —the common feelings of 
humanity prompt to this. The traffic in ardent spirit as a drink 
violates all these obligations to mercy. 

1. The traffic in ardent spirit, so far from preventing, affords 
means and facilities for the perpetration of suicide. Nothing can 
be moie clearly demonstrated than that the use of ardent spirit ope- 
rates like a slow poison to destroy health and life. What a crowd 
of diseases follow in its train ! Whiskey, rum, gin, and brandy, 
kill more than opium. A gentleman from New Orleans informed 
me that on an alarm of Yellow fever, in that city some years since, 
a club of about twenty young men, having resolved "to live above 
fever heat" as they said, and stimulate by ardent spirit as a prevent- 
ive of disease, were all carried to their graves in less than three 
weeks. The fact that ardent spirit prepares the system for the attacks 
of cholera, is known to all. And where can you not discern some 
maniac, idiot, paralytic, or victim of epileptic, rheumatic, con- 
sumptive, dropsical, and other diseases, which have already marked 
their subjects for the early tenants of the grave? Such havoc of life 
would not, could not be made but for the &ale of ardent spirit. Isitan 
act of mercy to put the cup to his lips, and pamper the appetite that 
blinds reason, drown9 conscience, and degrades a man below the 
brute ? Is it an act of mercy to furnish the means to destroy the 
health, to destroy the property, to destroy the reputation, to destroy 
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the conscience, to destroy the life, and to destroy the sou* ? The 
spirit of mercy knows no alliance with such traffic. It owns and de- 
lights in discharging the obligation to benefit and not to injure oth- 
ers. Do you say there is no claim in justice? That, very fact origin- 
ates the claim on mercy. It is the murderous spirit of Cain that de- 
nies the obligation, and asks "Am I my brother's keeper?" 

2. The traffic in ardent spirit so far from succouring the op- 
pressed and injured, contributes to perpetuate and increase the evils 
which afflict the innocent. To what does the poor beggared boy 
who roams the streets neglected and forlorn— the early prey of 
every hateful vice— owe his ignorance and wickedness, and the 
formation of those habits which will ere long lead him to prison, 
and perhaps suspend him on the gallows ? To a father's or a mo- 
ther's intemperance ! To what does the wretched broken-hearted 
wife who toils and struggles to keep her little babes from starving 
refer her misery ? To her husband's drunkenness. It is this that 
has broken up the fountains of domestic enjoyment, converted the 
friend of her bosom into a fiend-like monster, and sent the officers of 
justice, as rapacious harpies, whom the traffic in ardent spirit em- 
ploys, to sweep away the sad relics and memorials of former ease and 
plenty. It is this that makes the family a scene of desolation— 
that turns the children's heart against the parent, and makes the 
wife of his youth prefer strangling and death to the embraces ot 
her husband. What mercy can there be in deluging with woe, the 
mother's and the children's home— in sending the father like a de- 
mon of the pit, to rage and riot over misery that knows no cure? 
What mercy can there be in tearing open the deeding heart, and 
prompting the father to become the murderer of his offspring? Oh. 
deeds of worse than hellish hue, what can be their cause? 'Tis the 
maddening poison of ardent spirit, which the traffic distributes. 
Write not mercy, but misery and woe, madness and murder on it. 
There are floods of tears and streams of blood, to render the char- 
acters indelible. 

3 This traffic, so far from mitigating public woe, multiplies 
sorrows, and sows the seed of anguish abundantly in many hearts. 
It pours a delup-e of distress upon an innocent community, In- 
iury done to men's moral principles, is injury of the highest order 
Christ says, it were better for a man that a millstone were tied 
around his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he should cause 
others to sin. Who can estimate the guilt of him, who has un- 
shipped the moral feelings of another? What epithet is too base 
for the seducer? Ask the parent, whose heart is rent with agony 
by the blight of a daughter, beguiled from the path ol virtue. Ask 
the widowed mother, whose heart bleeds at every pore, tor the 
drunkenness and debauchery of her only son and prop. Ask tne 
wife that swoons in despair, overwhelmed at the sight ot a lather s 
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demoralizing example before the children of her love. All will 
tell you, that the worst of injuries is injury done to men's moral 
principles, and the keenest of all anguish is to see that injury in- 
flicted on the objects of our regard. Yet this is exactly what the 
traffic in ardent spirit does. It disseminates a moral poison, like 
a scalding vapour that blasts and withers every living thing on 
which it falls. Not one claim can it urge to be regarded as a deed 
of mercy. It cannot even make a fair pretence. It is curse, all 
rurse, and nothing but curse, whose track like the lightning's path, 
is scathed with the vengeance of Heaven. 

III. Equally inconsistent, is the traffic of ardent spirit, witk 
the last demand of moral obliga'ion — to walk humbly with God. 
It is altogether uncongenial with, and subversive of habits of pie- 
ty. By walking with God, is to be understood, the habitual reg- 
ulation of the life, agreeably to the counsels of God, and as under 
a constant sense or. recognition. of his presence. Time will not 
permit us to follow up this idea to any great extent. How many 
are the precepts of piety, against which this traffic directly mili- 
tates! "Look not every man on the things of his own, but also on 
those of another," saithGod. But the only plea that can be or ever is 
urged in favor of this traffic, is in a direct violation of this counsel. 
I must look to my own profit, and take care of my family. 

He that will lead a godly life, must ask God to give him his daily 
bread. The blessing of God on wordly pin suits, must be sought. 
by every one who would walk humbly with God. But for the 
vender of ardent spirit, thus to pray, is to ask God to incline men 
to drink and purchase his rum and gin, and other intoxicating li- 
quors — to be with and prosper him, while he is making drunkards 
and spreading poverty, misery and crime around him. Can any 
thing be mere impious. 

"Whether therefore ye ent or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God." Is it living to the glory of God to make 
drunkards, to destroy the souls and bodies of men, and to spread 
poverty and crime. 

"Whatever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord." Can you throw 
37 our whole hearts into this business, and prosecute the work of ma- 
king drunkards, and multiplying rrimc, as though it were the 
Lord's work —the vvo"k in which ho would have you cngagr-d? 

"Have no feliowsh'p with the w :fruilful works of darkness, hut 
rather reprove them." Do you reprove the drunkard or the man 
that is wasting his time and reputation, ?nd estate, by drink, when 
you sell him ardent spirit, and put the bottle to his mouth? - Do 
you renounce fellowship with the unfruitful works ol darkness, 
when you have the drunkards and tiplcrs coming about your house 
and lounging in your bar rooms ? 

Be not. partakers with the children of disobedience. How can 
you avoid partaking with the drunkard and tipler, when you give 
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him countenance, sell him liquor, take his money, and deliver in- 
to his hands the poisoned chalice? 

1 1 might multiply the precepts of piety, which must he observed 
by every one who would walk humbly with God, and show how 
utterly inconsistent they are, both in letter and in spirit, with the 
traffic in ardent spirit. Let these suffice. You acknowledge that 
no man can walk humbly with God, can lead a holy life, who does 
not maintain the spirit of prayer in his own heart, and the worship^ 
of God in his own house. But is it not the fact, that in most, if 
not all, of our taverns where ardent spirit is sold, the worship of 
God is excluded, and the excuse is given, "it is inconvenient," 
or "it is impossible." Is it not the fact that the influence of reli- 
gion is not seen and felt in the family. How many tavern kee- 
pers never go to church, and never close their bar rooms on the 
Sabbath? How many oppose the ministers of Christ and all mea- 
sures for the moral improvement of society? Is there not a ten- 
dency in this traffic to drive men off from the fear of God, to de- 
stroy a sense of the divine presence, and to banish every appear- 
ance of piety from the house? How very rarely do you meet a 
pious man engaged in it, and if you do at any time, how anxious, 
is he, when his piety revives, to quit the business. 

These things deserve your attention, and if you cannot recon- 
cile the traffic with the counsels and precepts which God has given 
to regulate our walk with him, whence can you cite an apology 
for this thing? You talk of the gain of this traffic, of the property 
you hold ii:nhe article of ardent spirit, and of the traffic being your 
means of livelihood. How differently did the hea'hen at Ephesus- 
think and net, when they adopted the principles of christian mo- 
rality! "Many of them which used curious arts, brought their 
books together'and burned them before all, and they counted the 
prices oAhem, and found it 50,000 pieces of silver." Here was a 
relinquishment of profits and pursuits at once, because they were 
seen to be inconsistent with that moial obligation, under which 
thev lay to do good to all. They sacrificed their interest for the 
«-ood of society. Books of necromancy and magic, and others of 
lascivious and corrupting tendency --silver shrines and idols of 
rold and silver — all were sacrificed when they were seen to be of 
hurtful lendencv. And shall those who deal in ardent spi.it hes- 
itate to relinquish their gain, secured by inflicting injury on others 
when such is seen to be the tendency and the results of the traffic. 
Is there less power of christian morality among us, than there 
was in Ephesus? Have the principles of moral obligation under- 
gone a change? Is it possible that a traffic which destroys men's 
health, reputation, conscience, life and immortal souls — which di- 
minishes the wealth of society-which multiplies pauperism, misery 
and crime — which violates every dictate of mercy — which is sub- 
versive of piety— a traffic in which those who engage, can neither 
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do justly, nor love mercy, nor walk humbly with God — can it be 
any thing else than im moral ? 

And if it be so, then let us learn 

1. That it is the duty of every person engaged in it to relinquish it. 
Ardent spirit is not necessary to the support of respectable taverns. 
The profit arising from the sale of it, is no longer very great, and 
a tavern without the selling of it might be rendered as lucrative 
as with it. To say that the laws licence the sale, is to no purpose, 
for the laws do but express the sense of the community on the sub- 
ject, and do not determine the character of the thing. To say that 
the laws require the taverner to furnish accommodations, is no 
more to the purpose, for ardent spirit can never be an accommoda- 
tion to any, save to him that is faint and ready to perish. To such 
only does the Bible license us to give strong drink. Surely if the 
thing is wrong — if it is hurtful to society — who, where is he, who 
is not ready to declare that he knows no higher principles than 
those of self-interest, that will continue in the traffic ? Is the deal- 
er of ardent spirit prepared to throw off all sense of moral obliga- 
tion; and to reject the fear of God ? We apprehend not, and are 
persuaded that all he needs, in order to be convinced of his duty, 
to cease from this traffic, is to examine the subject, and look at it 
calmly and dispassionately, in the light in which the providence 
of God presents it. We revile no man, and would not injure the 
reputation or interests of any man. All we want is to convince 
him that it is his duty to conduct his business in such way, as not 
to injure himself, his family, and society at large. These remarks 
apply directly to retailers, but distillers and wholesale dealers in 
the article are not excluded. If the retailer of ardent spirit is an 
offender, the distiller and wholesale vender is an offender of a 
much larger grade. 

2. Let us learn also the obligation under which every virtuous 
citizen lies, to endeavour, in every proper way, to put a stop to 
this evil. If the traffic in ardent spirit is an immorality, every 
friend of morality is solemnly bound to discountenance it. How 
can he lay claim to the christian name, and not do it ? The tem- 
perance pledge is a strong bulwark against intempeiance, and an 
effectual way of opposing a traffic fraught with mischief. Let ev- 
ery friend of temperance, of public morals, and of social order en- 
rol his name among that band who have risen up in our country, 
to resist a wide spread and desolating vice. Let the moderate 
drinker determine never more to taste the dangerous poison. Let 
every professor of religion adopt it as his motto to 'touch not, taste 
not, handle not, the accursed thing. -> Let every church of Jesus 
Christ refuse to admit to her communion, such as will not give 
up the use and traffic of ardent spirit. And let all strive in every 
available way, to exert an efficient moral influence to banish it 
from our stores and taverns, and thus render them, what they 
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ought to be, accommodations to the community, and not as in 
many cases, nuisances and pests to society. Especially, let the 
young men of our country, rally their strength, and oppose this 
wide spread evil. To them will belong the honour of fully re- 
forming the habits of society. The old and middle aged, among 
whom are found the habits of former years, will presently pass a- 
way. Let their habits pass with them, and let our youth come 
forth in ail the freshness and glory of moral purity. To you we 
look for the perfection of this glorious reformation. Espouse 
more fully the cause of temperance, and push its conquests with 
increasing energy. 

If any of you have not yet thrown off the shackles of sin, and 
determined to be free — to govern your appetites and not suffer 
them to govern you — if you have not become the free men of 
Christ Jesus, by the voluntary and entire renunciation of your sins, 
which have lorded over you, and by the cordial acceptance of His 
mercy and forgiveness, so freely offered to you, I beseech you to 
do so without delay. To this both conscience and the Spirit of 
God urge you. This is the first step to be taken — all other steps 
at reformation will prove abortive, if this be neglected. Take 
your firm and decided and open stand on the side of Christ, 
and then you will exert a salutary and efficient influence. Do not 
hesitate to avow your opposition to intemperance — to the use, man- 
ufacture and sale of ardent spirit, and to every thing which condu- 
ces to corrupt society, and to destroy the morals and the souls of 
men. The religion of the blessed Redeemer, puts powerful wea- 
pons into our hands, and victory is sure wherever they are sedu- 
lously, continuously, faithfully and courageously employed. They 
are faith, truth and love. Let the spirit of benevolence animate 
you. This will urge you to seek the greatest possible amount of 
good — to do good to all mankind, and when in prosecution of this 
noble object, you come in collision with the sordid and selfish in- 
terests of men, whose occupations and traffic are mischievous to 
society, it will prompt you to deal tenderly, but faithfully with 
them. While the spirit of love will urge you to discountenance 
their traffic, and endeavour to convince them of its injurious tenden- 
cy, in relation to themselves, their families, and their fellow-citi-i 
zens; it will keep you from denouncing or branding them as im- 
moral men. They are objects of your commiseration, and every 
consideration of duty and of love, prohibits any thing like ven- 
geance against them on your part. But the same spirit of love 
prohibits you from withholding your testimony against what is 
ruining thousands and tens of thousands of your fellow men. To 
do so is to hate your brother. To countenance a traffic decidedly 
immoral, and fraught with mischief, is to be partaker of evil, and 
to sacrifice the public interests and peace of society, for the 2;ain 
and advantage of a few. Abstain from the evil yourselves. *Let 
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your motto b<* total abstinence for ever, and by every available* 
method, by example, by argument, by love., endeavour to induce 
all that use, manufacture, and sell ardent spirit, to abandon it for- 
ever. Their own true and permanent interests are identified with 
the peace, prosperity, and public morals of the commuuity. 



TEMPERANCE HYMN. 

For February 25th, 1S31* 
Tune— ''Daughter of Zion." 

Daughter of nations ! awake from thy slumbers, 

Awake ! for thv foe is oppressing thee sore; 
Down the dark stream of Intemp'rancc what numbers, 

Are urging their why to Etorn ty's shore ! 
Daughter of n .lions, awake from thy slumbers, 
Awake, e'er thou full to recover no more. 
Daughter of nations I thy sons are enslaved, 

A tyrant infernal has bound them in chains ; 
Arise in thy might, let thy children be saved, 

Expel the dread foe from thy mountains and plains* 
Daughter of nations, thy sons are enslaved, 
Awake, e'er they sink where despair ever reigns. 

Daughter of nations ! thy daughters are wailing, 

The ruin of husbands and sons they deplore ; 
By grievous oppression, their sad hearts are quailing 

" in piteous accents thy help they implore. 
Daughter of nations, thy daughters are wailing, 
Av\ ake to their rescue from rum's deadly power. 
Daughter of nations ! thy prismers are groaning, 

With alcohol's victims the dungeons are fill'd ; 
In chains hear the captive his wretchedness mourning, 

Till all his complaints iff death's silence are still'd. 
Daughter of nations thy pris'ners arc groaning, 
O ! dry up the source wnence their tears are distili'd.- 
Daughter of nations ! the world is in mourning, 

For hundreds of thousands by drunkenness slain ! 
And millions of mortals to dubt are returning, 

For cholera follows in alcohol's tiain !! ^ 
Daughter of nations, the world is in mourning ; 
O ! let not the judgments of heaven be vain ! 
Daughter of nations ! the morning hath gleamed, 

The day-star of temp'rance ascendeth the skies ; 
Awake to'the light that from heaven hath beamed, 

No more let the darkness oVrshadow thine eyes. 
Daughter of nations, the morning hath gleamed, 
Now, hail its bright rays with thy soul-cheering cries. 
Daughter of nations ! awake to thy glory ! 
' And let thy blest influence be felt the world o'er ! 
Au ake, '.ill intemperance be known but in story, 

Awake till its woes shall oppress- thee no more ! 
Daughter of nations, aw ake to thy glory ! 
Awake ! ! and the foe shall oithess thee 2^0' more. 
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Detroit, April 12, 1841. 
Reverend Sir— Having' listened with great pleasure to your discourse ppon the sudden death 
of General William Henry Harrison, late President of the United States, and believing that the 
excellent sentiments and admonitions which it cont;.i ins, sbould be generally disseminated, we 
take the liberty of requesting of you a copy for publication at your earliest convenience. 
Your friends and fellow ci-tizeng, 
O. D. RICHARDSON, J. WRIGHT GORDON, 

THOMAS J. DRAKE, B. F, H. WITHGRELL, 

JOHN BIDDLE, T. E. GIDLEY, 

NATHAN PIERCE, D. C. WALKER, 

THOMAS ROWLAND, MYRON STRONG, 

C. C. TROWBRIDGE, H. L. MILLER, 

SHUBAEL CONANT. 



To His Excellency James Wright Gordon, and the Honorable B. F. H. Witherell, T. E, 
Gidley, O D^ Richardson, Thomas J. Drake, John Biddle, H. L. Miller, D. C. 
Walker, and others : 

Gentlemen— The discourse, of which you solicit a copy, was the effusion of feeling, and in- 
tended for no other purpose than the improvement, among the people of my charge, of the me- 
lancholy event of tbe death of our chief magistrate. I feel it to be totally inadequate, either 
as an eulogy of the man, or as a full interpretation of the divine rebuke, to do justice to the 
subject, having been delivered within a few hours after the intelligence of that event reached 
our city. 

Deferring to your kind' and favorable judgment, and hoping it may help to soothe the sorrow r 
and direct the thoughts of some who deplore the calamity which has overwhelmed the nation 
with grief, I give it to you as it came, 

" Warm from the heart, and faithful to its fires." 
A copy shall be delivered to your order as soon as it can be prepared. 
With 6ewiments of respect, 

I have the honor to remain, gentlemen, 

Your friend and fellow citizen, 

GEORGE DUFFIELD. 
Detroit, April 13, 1841. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Isaiah, Chapter hi. 1—3. " Behold the Lord, the Lord God of Hosts, doth take away from 
Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the staff— the mighty man, and the man of war— the 
prudent, and the ancient— the honorable man, and the counsellor— and the eloquent orator." 

You have doubtless, my hearers, anticipated the application 
designed to be made of these words. By one ruthless blow 
has death executed his commission, and in the removal of him 
so recently invested with supreme authority in this nation, ta- 
ken away the stay and the staff — the mighty man, and the man 
of war — the prudent and the ancient — the honorable man, and. 
the counsellor, and the eloquent orator. In ordinary calami- 
ties, the loss of such varieties of character is accomplished by 
the death of separate individuals, but by this we have lost all 

IN ONE. 

Criminal as it is, at any time, not to observe the hand of the 
Almighty in the dispensations of His providence, it would be 
doubly so to neglect the tokens of His judgment, and His wrath 
when He is pleased, in one instant, suddenly and unexpected- 
ly, to extinguish the hope of the nation, and to clothe with sack- 
cloth and mourning, a disappointed and afflicted people. Reli- 
gion was never designed to turn our hearts to stone, but to 
render their sensibilities tender, glowing, generous and noble. 

The christian springs not from the ruins of the man, the 
brother, the neighbor, the citizen, the patriot, the philanthro- 
pist. It is a character superadded, which gives brilliancy and 
worth to all the rest.^". Whatever elevation religion produces, 
it is not to render us blind ; to the events and interests of this 
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mortal life, but to enable us better to discern the movements 
of His sovereign and righteous providence, " who rides in the 
whirlwind, and directs the storm," and so accomplishes his in- 
scrutable purposes, as to make "all things work together for 
good to them that love God." It is spoken to their reproach, 
and also to forewarn of greater disasters coming on those, who 
betrayed insensibility in the midst of divine judgments. "Oh 
God, when thy hand is lifted up they will not see, but they 
shall see, and be ashamed of the envy of the people. 5 ' 

It is not designed to eulogize the honored dead, the appropriate 
and peculiar topics for which are aptly laid to hand in the text; 
nor to retrace his history, of which it is enough to say, his life was 
devoted to his country's welfare. We rise not, in this sacred 
desk, to give glory to man, but we bow before the stroke of 
avenging Heaven, and, sympathizing with millions, deplore, 
that in the removal of one who shared most largely and exten- 
sively in the confidence and affection of this nation, God has 
given us deep and melancholy occasion to lament the loss of 
the mighty man, the man of war, whose prudence and age, 
whose high and honorable principles, whose unsullied reputa- 
tion as a patriot, and whose suggestions of wisdom, and sage 
and salutary counsels as a statesman, mingled with his natural 
eloquence, had rendered him, in the judgment of the great 
mass of this people, eminently qualified to bear the authority, 
and exercise the functions, of the chief magistrate of these 
United States. 

His serene and peaceful death, and his devotion to his coun- 
try's interests, even in the last ebbings of his life, have proved 
too soon, and too severely, what a guaranty we had in his cha- 
racter for the rectitude of his administration. The mandate 
of Jehovah, even in ordinary cases of the death of the righte- 
ous, is pointed and solemn: "Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace." But 
in this death,, there are some circumstances of such a ten- 
der and affecting nature, speaking to the heart in such accents 
as even obduracy itself cannot resist, and placing it before us, 
in such strong and vivid light, that we must indeed be blind, if 
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we do not see, that the lessons it teaches, are of no ordinary 
character. It speaks indeed to the careless and secure, the 
lofty and ambitious, the men especially in the higher orders of 
society, and seems peculiarly adapted, as though it were de- 
signed, to make them feel the uncertainty of life, the utter 
nothingness of worldly greatness, and the evanescent charac- 
ter of all the things, which so often dazzle the minds of those 
grasping after popularity and power. But these are not the 
lessons to which we more immediately allude. 

It seemed as if God had spared and prepared, for the very oc- 
casion, the offering He demanded from this nation. Conduc- 
ted to the highest eminence, invested with the highest powder 
the people could confer, placed before their eyes as the object 
of their boast and pride, their fond and highest hopes already 
clustering around him, at a moment least suspected, and of all 
others most trying and torturing to resign him, suddenly He 
lays His sovereign hand upon him, closes his eyes in death, and 
calls upon us to estimate our loss, and how immense the sacri- 
fice He demands. When the great and mighty fall, when " the 
Lord doth take away from Jerusalem and Judah, the stay and 
the staff'," and require from us such a sacrifice, it behooves us 
to behold the work of His hand, and to learn the lessons of 
heavenly wisdom which such a providence is designed to teach. 

The first, most obviously, is, thk uncertainty of all human 
affairs. Of this, perhaps some will say, we have ofien heard; 
it is one of the common places of the pulpit, and on which it 
is ever ready to declaim. It may be so; but if you have heard 
it before, my hearer, have you ever believed it 1 Has it ex- 
erted its influence on your heart and life? Alas! the busy 
concernments and bustle of human affairs, afford abundant 
proof, that, however often men may hear, they are exceeding 
slow to learn a truth so grave, so solemn, and bearing so di- 
rectly on their interests and destiny. "Go to now, ye that say, 
to-day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue 
there a year, and buy and sell and get gain, whereas ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow. For what is your life'? It 
is even a vapor that appeareth for a little time, and then vanish^ 
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es away." All the instances of mortality occurring around 
you. (and some we have recently had of a character deeply 
afflicting,) do not seem to have made the strong and perma- 
nent impression we should suppose they ought to have done. 
Men return from the grave's mouth, and before the dull and 
heavy sound of the clods of the valley, as they fall on the cof- 
fin's lid, has died in the ears, they rush, with increased eager- 
ness, into the world, as though each one believed that all men 
are mortal but themselves. 

We need occasionally, some sterner instruction than the or- 
dinary lessons of mortality. While flushed with the glow of 
health, and warmed with the fire burning in every vein, " this 
moving piece of clay that bustles about earth, though ready, 
at any moment, to drop to pieces, and to be scattered to the 
winds, is so swollen with vanity, that it would fain persuade 
itself that it is made of adamant. 1 ' Hence, God has found it 
necessary to step aside, at times, and in severer tones, dictate 
to us the lessons of our mortality. Vie strikes down some 
towering leader, some head of powerful influence, some cen- 
tre of attia<tion, some corner-stone of strength, and, in the 
consternation and eonfusiun thus produced, seeks to break the 
spell which holds our thoughts so powerfully bound to earth. 

The suddenness, extent and diversified character of the 
changes produced by the fall of some eminent statesman, throw 
out, in strong and glowing characters, the truth— so unwelcome 
to our thoughts— that uncertainty attends all human affairs. 
An Herod, adored by his menial subjects, and accounting him- 
self a god, is suddenly smitten by the hand of the Lord, and 
consumed of worms. A Sennacherib, glorying in his great- 
ness, even to insult the majesty of Heaven, is quickly prostra- 
ted by a u blast from Heaven," and falls from the summit of 
human glory, to the depths of infamy, degradation and death. 

It is said that when Napoleon had gained the battle of Jena, 
he received from attending admirers, some blasphemous as- 
criptions of omnipotence and omniscience, as though they were 
his due. The world, thenceforth, needed in him some proof of 
the uncertainty of human affairs. Nor did God withhold it. 
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Little did that lofty emperor expect a downfall so overwhelm- 
ing, a degradation so public and so humiliating, as to be flung on 
a distant island in the wide ocean, there to pine away with se- 
cret disease. 

" lib fate was destined lo a foreign strand, 
A petty fortress and an hum Me land •, 
He left a n;imc at vvliicli the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tule." 

How often has the same affecting truth been taught, in the 
history of some aspiring statesman, who, having weathered the 
storms of political life, to grasp the helm o^ state, has held it 
but for a short season, and dropped away from it forever. Lit- 
tle did Canning, the mighty counsellor, the eloquent orator, 
whose thoughts were lightning, and whose words were thun- 
der, think, in the rushing tide of his ambition, that a deadly foe 
lurked so near him, who, having let him be seated in power, 
secure in his post, and given him time to call his friends around 
him, to commence his plans, and to survey the prospect before 
him, was ready, like a tiger springing from the thicket, to tear 
him from his seat of glory, and consign him to a bed of death. 
The English nation needed such a comment upon the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. So did we. Little did the people of 
these United States think, that the friend of Washington, the 
consistent patriot, the warlike hero, the honored veteran, whom 
they called in the hjur of sadness and despondency, to preside 
over the distracted affairs of their country, to whose eloquence 
they had listened with delight, and from whose character, and 
counsels, they expected so much, should but rise to the zenith 
of his glory, and then be lost, as we trust, in the glory that ex- 
celleth. 

What were his own views, we may form some judgment 
from his inaugural. He bore with him to the presidential chain 
a deep sense of his dependence upon God; and probably his 
death took himself far less by surprise, than it has done the 
nation. He needed not the lesson himself so much as we. And 
God has taught us, in sterner tones than ever He has used 
before — nay, He has sought to have it engraved upon our bleed- 
ing hearts, that we too are mortal, and though full of mighty 
cares, busy with pursuits of commerce or of pleasure, laboring 
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to save, or rear a splendid fortune, the very next wind that 

blows, may prostrate us in the dust. 

Another lesson taught us by this sad event, is the fact of our 
absolute dependence on God. It is not at all improbable, that 
in the ardor of attachment felt for General Harrison, by the 
people of the United States, and in the zeal and activity of the 
late electioneering contests, these feelings may have grown up 
into something bordering on the idolatrous. We are apt, when 
we behold the erudite counsellor, and hear the eloquent orator, 
especially when transported with their talents and skill, to think 
that such men are something more than mortal, and that the 
country could not go on without them. We forget that the 
mighty Being, who made them what they are, and gave them 
such rich endowments, did so but to be employed for a limited 
period here, and, when laid aside, that He can raise up others 
equally qualified. It is owing to our unbelief, or forgetfulness 
of our dependence upon God, if we begin to think, that because 
this one, or another, is removed from us, therefore all are gone. 
We are not wont so to despond, when we gather in the ripen- 
ed harvest, and to doubt whether another will grow. But, 
confidmg in the promised care and blessing of God, and reali- 
zing our dependence on His providence, for both, we anticipate 
the successful issue of our industrious efforts. In like manner, 
should we feel in reference to the men raised up by His provi- 
dence, to direct our national affairs. 

If, at any time, the strokes of death shall extort from us the 
cry, "Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful 
fail from the midst of us," we should recollect who it was that 
gave us these, and say, with grateful expectation for the future, 
" The Lord liveth, and blessed be our rock, exalted be the God 
of our Salvation." Though earthly rulers fall by the stroke 
of death, there is One whom death can never reach, on whose 
shoulders the government rests, and who has said u blessed are 
all they that wait upon Him." He changes His ministers at 
will. The removal of the " stay and staff, the mighty man, the 
man of war," is intended expressly to make us depend more 
implicitly on himself. 
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The circumstances of this bereavement, under which wg 
mourn, seem eminently calculated to impress this truth upon 
our minds. Is there not reason to fear, yea, also, to believe^ 
that in admiration of the character of the instrument, in the 
confidence with which the success of the new administration 
was anticipated, as though of necessity success must attend 
the efforts of him on whom the nation had fixed its eye and 
cordial choice, God was lost sight of? How seldom did we 
hear our statesmen or our fellow citizens referring to the pro- 
vidence and counsels of God, to His blessing and guidance, as 
necessary for our prosperity. Even the solemn reference which 
was made by him, who felt the weight of his responsibility to 
God, was looked upon by many to be more a thing of course, 
than of deep sincerity. The wisdom of the wise man, the 
valor of the mighty man, the cunning and intrigue of accom- 
plished statesmen, there is reason to believe, were regarded 
more by many as the means of safety and prosperity, than the 
blessing of God's providence. The means so firmly confided 
in have been removed; the minds of men have been thrown all 
aback; in their confusion, they scarcely know where to look; 
fears for the future rise on every side; dismay appears on ma- 
ny countenances; gloom and sadness threaten to extinguish 
hope. But in all this, we only see the need there was for such 
a chastisement, and the amazing goodness of that Being, who, 
by the very event which has produced this dismay, designs to 
teach us, that our help is in the Lord our God. We had been 
leaning on an arm of flesh, and were in danger of losing sight 
of the rock of our salvation. In judgment and in mercy He 
has removed from us " the stay and the staff," that our depend- 
ence may be the more direct and entire on Himself, "who ac- 
complished His will in the armies of Heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth." 

Another lesson taught us by this providence is, the fol- 
ly OF EXPECTING FROM OUR RULERS WHAT THE DlVINE CARE 
AND SUPPORT ALONE ARE COMPETENT TO FURNISH. There 

are times in ,the administration of human affairs, when God is 
pleased to let us see how weak are the shoulders of mortal 
2 
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men, and how utterly unable they are to bear up under the 
pressing cares and burden of a mighty and extended govern- 
ment. Bold and adventurous must they be, that will assume 
the burden that has crushed so many. Yet are there such; 
and it is well there are; for if all preferred the comfort and 
quiet of domestic life, there could be no administration of go- 
vernment. God in his sovereignty provides the men of phy- 
sical courage, who will rush fearlessly into the field of danger; 
the men of intrepid daring, that seek for glory in the midst of 
desolation and of blood; and the men that love to combat mo- 
ral difficulties, to harmonize discordant interests, to contend 
with human contradiction, and to sway the passions of the 
multitude. They have all their place to fill; the interests and 
exigencies of human affairs require such. Yet are crises per- 
mitted to occur which give crushing weight to the burden of 
public affairs, and prove that the giants, the sons of Anak, are 
not almighty. A Fox, a Pitt, a Castlereagh, a Liverpool, a 
Canning sunk under the weight of government, into]the arms 
of death, during different crises of English affairs. 

It is impossible to estimate the magnitude of such burdens, 
where the interests of a mighty empire press on mortal shoul- 
ders. We, who know but little of such affairs, can lie down 
at ease, and having slept secure, wake in the morning, refresh- 
ed and vigorous for the duties of the day. But who can tell 
how many heads have ached that ours might be at rest; how 
many bosoms have heaved and palpitated with distracting anx- 
ieties that ours might be tranquil. The business of govern- 
ment would be comparatively an easy thing, were men harmo- 
niously co-operating for the general good. But the selfishness 
which reigns in all parlies, the discordant interests of different 
parts, the stormy and conflicting passion's of the proud and en- 
vious, the incessant warfare between the aristocratic and de- 
mocratic feelings in society, and the ever varying forms and 
combinations of human corruption, engender difficulties^ and 
marshal embarrassments, which the wisest and mightiest of 
mortal men cannot always surmount. 
How hard must it be to bear the weight and fatigue of toil- 
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ing to manage such a mass ! Even the Savior ©f men had well 
nigh sunk in his agony, when pressed and burdened with the 
interests and safety of a guilty world, and would, while in 
mortal flesh, have been utterly crushed, but that " there ap- 
peared an angel, strengthening him." We need not, therefore, 
think it strange, that the weight of this great nation, with all 
its warring elements, conflicting passions, embittered parties, 
discordant politics, and antagonist interests, should have pres- 
sed heavy on the virtuous chief, whose magnanimous avowal 
of his principles and of his determination to rule, under the 
solemn sanction of his oath, and in the fear of God, for the 
public good, has served to show how numerous and mighty 
were the difficulties and corruptions, which, in doing so, he 
should have had to encounter. Had our public affairs been like 
the radii of a circle, all converging to one common center, the 
gravitating and cohesive powers of the system might have ren- 
dered easy the guidance of the whole. But now that each 
one of the mass has a powerful centre of his own, and self- 
will, and self-interest, have become his God, and all the lines 
have been thrown into inextricable confusion, and the strength 
and cohesiveness of the system have been impaired, the cares 
of government have been doubled, quadrupled, yea, multiplied 
beyond calculation. It needs more than Herculean shoulders 
to bear the pressure of such burdens, and more than Argus' 
eyes to watch the access of danger. 

"For blindness wraps the world, one touch may turn 

Some balance, fearfully and darkly hung, 

Or put out some bright spark, whose ray should burn 

To point the way a thousand rocks among, 

Or break some subtle chain, which none discern, 

Though binding down the terrible, the strong, 

The o'cr-sweeping passions— which to loose on life, 

Is to set free the elements for strife. 

" Who, then, to power and glory shall restore 

That which our evil rashness hath undone? 

Who, unto mystic harmony once more 

Attune those viewless chords? There is but One! 

He that through dust the stream of life can pour, 

The Mighty and the Merciful alone 1 

Yet oft his paths hath midnight for their shade, 

He leaves to man the ruin, man hath made." 
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We ask and expect too much, often, from our rulers — we 
look for, from man, what God alone can do, and, therefore, he 
gives us to see and feel our folly, reminding us perpetually, by 
the predictions of His holy word, as well as by the dispensa- 
tions of His providence, that our hopes and expectations of a 
perfect government, administered by any, even the wisest and 
most exalted among mortals, are utterly Utopian, as long as 
our rulers are men of flesh and blood. 

The perfection of human government, the glorious peace and 
prosperity of all the nations of the earth, are reserved alone 
for the dominion of the blessed, when, risen from the dead, no 
longer feeble, and fainting in the flesh, but furnished with un- 
tiring energies, immortal vigor, and inconceivable resources of 
wisdom and power, and having ever free and instant access to, 
and direct counsel with, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords- 
Jehovah — Jesus, " the kingdom, and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is 
an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
Him." In the meantime, however great may be the man, and 
however fair the prospect of success in the administration of 
human affairs, God is pleased, by disappointments like the pre- 
sent, to admonish us, "man is but vanity and dust, in all his 
flower and pride; put not your trust in princes, nor in the son 
of man, in whom there is no help; His breath goeth forth, he 
returneth to the earth; in that very day his thoughts perish." 

A further and more gracious lesson, therefore, which this pro- 
vidence teaches us, is the importance and necessity of look- 
ing to God for His counsel, and the superintendence of 
His care. Our country, for three years past, in a time of pro- 
found peace, and in the midst of the profuse bounties of a kind 
Providence, has been sinking deeper and deeper into embarrass- 
ment and distress. The spasm of our agony has been long and 
violent; but hope had begun to enliven and cheer the desponding. 
To the wisdom and patriotism, the experience and firmness of 
the veteran, and tried friend and asserter of his country's liberty, 
had the public mind begun to look for relief, as though he were 
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another Eliakim, whom God had clothed and strengthened, and 
into whose hands the government had been committed, "that 
he might be a father to the inhabitants of the land." The na- 
tion's hopes were hung upon him, as upon "a nail fastened in 
a sure place," and there too had we begun "to hang all the 
glory of our father's house," but "in that day," one month on- 
ly from the time it had been driven in its place — " in that day, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, shall the nail that is fastened in a sure 
place, be removed, and be cut down, and fall, and the burden 
that was upon it, shall be cut off, for the Lord hath spoken it." 
Thus hath he shut us up to look only to himself. 

Had time been given to divulge the plans, and mark the poli- 
cy, our fallen head had conceived for his country's welfare, 
and to call around him all his friends, and co-adjutors in his 
work, the blow had not been half so severe. But we should 
then have been, in as great danger as ever of "trusting in man, 
and making flesh our arm." 

We may think and feel it hard, that he has been so soon and 
suddenly removed; but blind indeed must they be who do not 
see., that God intends by this procedure of His providence, to 
compel us, in our bewilderment and confusion, to look to our 
Maker, and, "our eyes, to have respect to the Holy One of 
Israel; for truly in the Lord our God alone is the salvation of 
Israel." Our boastings and gloryings were not done, — the 
shout of our rejoicings had scarcely ceased its echoings through 
our land, — before "the Lord our God hath put us to silence, 
and given us water of gall to drink, because we have sinned 
against the Lord." In so doing, severe as may be the stroke, 
bitter as may be the cup, we may hear His voice in mercy chi- 
ding: "I will go and return to my place, till they acknowledge 
their offence and seek my face; in their affliction they will seek 
me early. Come and let us return unto the Lord, for He hath 
torn, and He will heal us, He hath smitten, and He will bind us 
up." 

To the infidel and sceptical, whose reliance is ever on a bro- 
ken reed, these things may appear weak and foolish; but it is 
jqo new thing for such to reject the counsels of the Lord to 
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their own destruction. The history of God's providence to- 
wards this nation, proves that He has had, even from the be- 
ginning, and yet continues to extend, a gracious care over us. 
In the first settlement of this wilderness, our fathers trusted in 
Him, and He delivered them from all their fears. In the dark 
hour of our revolutionary struggle, they found Him to be their 
shield and buckler. His providence furnished the very men 
and means, necessary for our success. In our second time of 
trouble, the nation had no sooner looked away from man, and 
lifted up their hearts to God, than He turned his gracious hand 
and sent us peace, and soon prosperity. 

True it is, we abused that prosperity, and by our pride and 
covetousness, by our oppression and corruption, provoked the 
.eyes of His holiness. The spirit of avaricious speculation was 
corrupting all ranks and classes among us; but "when ye look- 
ed for much, Io ! it came to little, and, when ye brought it home, 
the Lord did blow upon it." And now, when we had hoped 
■to find an out-gate from our trouble, He has thrown the cloud 
of darkness, the very pall of death, over us, and we begin to 
tremble for the future. But, by all this, He is teaching us to 
depend on His care, and to look for safety and prosperity only 
beneath the covert of His wings. Where human wisdom and 
resources fail, God delights to shew the plenitude of His re- 
sources to them that wait upon him. 

Let us then learn the further lesson, which this solemn pro- 
vidence teaches us, to repent of our sins, and put away 

ALL OUR TRANSGRESSIONS, THAT THE LORD MAY DO US GOOD. 

There is something strongly marked in this dispensation. We 
may read our sins in more respects than one, in our punishment. 
The rebuke for our idolatry, and for expecting from man what 
God alone can do, is too apparent to need comment; but there 
are other features of our guilt disclosed by this chastisement. 
The violated faith of this nation has become proverbial. The 
sad example set, whatever may have been the motive, of break- 
ing our national treaties with the Indian tribes, has corrupted 
the public mind. I cast no reflections on political parties; 
but the disrespect, of moral obligations, of the decisions of our 
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supreme judiciary, of the sacredness of compacts, and of vest- 
ed rights, and even of the solemn sanction of the oath, has of 
late years proved diffusive. Example has been contagious, 
and the dereliction of principle, the disregard of promises, the- 
breaches of trust, the prevalence of deception, the numerous 
attempts at shifting obligations to obtain relief from pecunia- 
ry embarrassment, the destruction of credit, the contempt of 
just claims, the resort to false pretences, and the consequent 
tendency, where power can be exerted, to exercise itself op- 
pressively, with their kindred evils, which have brought us to 
the very eve of general distrust, can fairly be traced to- 
public examples, as to their legitimate sources. 

About a month before the death of our beloved President, a 
numerous body of men, of the first talent and standing in socie- 
ty, in one of our large cities, made this public appeal to their 
fellow citizens: i: We have no partizan views. We are suffer- 
ing with yourselves, under the pressure of public and frightful 
calamity. In a time of profound peace, on a soil of unsurpas- 
sed productiveness, a hardy and laborious people are plunged 
into embarrassment and distress. No unkind seasons have 
rendered the earth barren, no tempests have ravished our har- 
vests, no convulsions of nature have shattered our mines, or 
destroyed our towns, but the fruits of industry are rendered 
almost worthless in our hands. We are at the crisis of our 
fate. One of the most fatal calamities which can befall us, is 
fast settling upon us, universal distrust. "* Notwithstanding 
these fears, the hopes of many had begun to rise, that we might 
be saved from such a frightful crisis. Zealous and noble efforts 
have been made by states involved most deeply in debt, (among 
which we are proud to name our own,) to meet their obliga- 
tions, and to preserve inviolate the public faith. Those efforts 
have been quickened by the confidence, which had already be- 
gun to settle, in the character and policy of our departed head. 
The blow, which has struck him down, may well fill us with 
consternation, if it shall tend to disturb more fatally the public 
confidence, and spread more extensively the growing distrust. 

♦Address of Thomas P. Cope, Horace Binney, John Sergeant, Condy Raguet, &c, to th* 
freemen of Pennsylvania. 
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It is impossible to conceive a more alarming state of things, 
in a civil community, than that to which the folly and madness 
of our doings have been urging us, when the people shall be 
oppressed, " every one by another, and every man by his neigh- 
bor; when the child shall behave himself proudly against the 
ancient, and the base against the honorable/' Brethren, the 
hand of God is in this state of things. He has withdrawn his 
restraints, and allowed an amount and extent of suffering to be 
experienced, \vhich cannot well be described. It behooves us 
to repent of all our wickedness, to put away from us our lies, 
and hypocrisy, and disrespect of moral obligations and of so- 
lemn contracts, our oppression, and every form of iniquity,, 
which may provoke Him to turn the counsels of our rulers into- 
foolishness. To this he urges us by the event we so deeply 
deplore. 

Especially would he teach us by it, the duty of prayer for 

OUR COUNTRY, AND ALL IN AUTHORITY OVER US. The duty and 

importance of this, no christian man can doubt. God has strictly 
enjoined it: " I exhort, therefore, that first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all 
men, for kings, and foi all that are in authority." No man^ or 
set of men, no president, or cabinet, can do every thing. The 
gifts of the Spirit are needed to impart " wisdom, counsel, and 
a sound mind. 7 ' These are wont to be imparted to rulers, 
in answer to prayer. But where men, in the pride 'of their 
hearts, " will not seek after God, and God is not in all their 
thoughts;" where they refuse to acknowledge, and pray for 
the blessing of His providence, He is wont to "give children 
to be their princes, and babes to rule over them, and they be 
left with the refuse, because death, (or crime, which is even 
worse,) has left none else." 

It behooves us, as we love our country, and as we would 
not incur still heavier judgments by distraction in our councils,- 
by envyings and jealousies among our public men, and by the 
malignant exhibitions of that corruption, which revels in dis- 
tress, and delights in the prostration of all that is good, to bear 
her interests on our hearts, and to invoke the blessing of heaven 
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on thosQ whom God has left us to conduct the great affairs 
of state; to make our earnest supplication, that the Congress 
of this nation may be assisted in their deliberations, that the 
cares of government may not overwhelm and destroy, and that 
there may be a reasonable spirit in the people, and a general 
raspect for law and order, for liberty, virtue and independence, 
for morality and religion. 

And now, in conclusion, suffer me to say, that dark and hea- 
vy as is the cloud of gloom that settles round us, we have 
much to comfort us in God. If our beloved Harrison is dead, 
and we moisten his grave with our tears, our yet more infi- 
nitely beloved Redeemer lives, who has shown such kindness 
and care to us as a nation, that it were impious in us to distrust 
His providence. 

True, we are guilty, but our crimes are different, very dif- 
ferent from those of the nations of Europe and Asia, with 
whom He has a controversy, and whom, ere long, u He will 
break with a rod of iron, and dash in pieces, like a potter's ves- 
sel. 1 ' Our crimes are more immediately the violations of His 
moral law, (broken faith, legalized oppression, growing licen- 
tiousness,) and they more immediately corrupt and afflict our- 
selves. We have not directly, as a nation, opposed the plans 
and schemes of Jesus Christ, who has " all power in Heaven 
and on earth," given Him for the redemption of the world. 

True, we have been guilty of idolizing our liberty, of in- 
dulging in profanity, of desecrating the Sabbath, of disregard 
for lawful authority, of increased murder, intemperance and 
sensuality; crimes sufficient to bring upon us the judgments of 
heaven — but still there is space for repentance. We have not 
shed the blood of his saints, nor have we persecuted the dis- 
persed of Israel, crimes for which He stands pledged before the 
universe to destroy the nations that have done so.* 

And true it is, that we have suffered from His chastising 
rod, and been scourged by His severe rebukes; but those pro- 
cedures of His providence have but proved His care. The 

*Rev. xvi, 4-5; Isa. xlix, 24-26-, Jer. *xx, 11 } Jcr. xlvi, 27-28; Zech. xii, 3; xiv, 12-13. 

3 
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strokes of His rod have come quickly after our offences; He 
is a " God who forgiveth us, though He taketh vengeance of 
our inventions." Unlike the corrupt governments of the old 
world, our punishment follows quickly in the rear of our folly 
and crimes, and it is always marked. How jealous, therefore, 
and wakeful does He show himself to guard us against the 
degree and form of guilt, that might involve us in the deeper 
calamities of the last times. 

I fear not for my country, though my eye weeps for its 
crimes, and my heart bleeds for its wounds and distresses. I 
see the bow of peace thrown upon the bosom of the sable 
cloud, and the beamings of glory gilding its edges, which pre- 
sently shall burst from behind the thick darkness, and pour up- 
on us the effulgence of a brighter day. I see, in the very cir- 
cumstances of the decease of him that is gone, the token of 
mercy. On the high summit of his country's greatness, like 
Aaron upon Mount Hor, God has called our chief to die; who, 
pointing to the constitution and the laws, and with his last and 
dying breath, before the eyes and hearts of this entire people, 
has delivered to his successor, and bequeathed to the nation, the 
legacy of our sires, which he sought to deliver unimpaired, 
unincumbered, and rendered yet more efficient to our prospe- 
rity. Let the nation cherish the fear of God, and sense of Di- 
vine dependence which he avowed; make that Saviour whose 
religion he respected, their own; catch the public spirit which 
he cherished, and merge private interests in the general good, 
and we have nought to fear. 
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IN DETROIT, MICH. 



TWO DISCOUESES 
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Showing the large number of people that do not attend any Church, and the necessity of all 
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HOME EVANGELIZATION. 



by rev. j. h. Mccarty. 



Text:— " And He said unto them, go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature." Mark xvi: 15. 

These words were spoken by our Lord Jesus Christ. He had 
come into our world, taken upon Him our nature, suffered and 
died, and had arisen from the dead. After His resurrection He 
tarried with His disciples for the space of forty days — to con- 
firm them in the faith, and to instruct them in the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom. It was just before his ascension to 
heaven that He said to those disciples, " Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. " There is grandeur in 
these words — the conception is beyond anything ever before 
uttered by any man. The grandeur of that conception is in the 
meaning we attach to the word gospel. It means a good word — 
glad tidings, something cheerful, something ennobling to man — 
that message which Jesus has delivered to the world, which tells 
man of his sins and of the benefits of the atonement. The gos- 
pel does not mean the church edifice, the rite or ceremony, the 
altar or form of worship. No ; it may exist without any partic- 
ular form — without even an altar or place of worship. As the 
poet has truly said, 

"The Groves were God's first temples, 11 

And wherever "two or three meet in my name there am I in the 
midst of them." 

If we go back in the historj^ of religious worship, we shall 
find that from the beginning man has worshipped beneath the 
canopy of the heavens, with the green earth for a floor, and with 
the inspiring scenery of nature around him. We remember how 
Balaam was taught to curse Israel by Balak. 

And when he went up to an eminence and overlooked the 
tents of Israel on the plain below, and saw them spread out 
before him in beautiful order, he cried out "Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his." 
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We may go back to that era when John the Baptist attracted 
so much attention in Judea. John was a rugged man — he was 
clad in coarse garments, he ate coarse food, his language was 
terribly severe because it was true. John stood on the banks of 
the Jordan " in the wilderness of Judea," and to all men preach- 
ed the doctrine of repentance. All Jerusalem was moved — all 
Judea was set in a commotion. Thousands flocked to his bap- 
tism — to out-door preaching, to out-door religion. Jesus had 
access to the Jewish Synagogues, being a Jew, and many times 
entered them, read and expounded the law to the people, but the 
sermons of the Great Preacher were usually delivered in the 
open air b}^ the side of the sea, or on the mount, where that 
matchless discourse was delivered which will be a moral guide to 
the world until the end of time. Paul was always ready to 
preach in-doors or out-of-doors. On Mar's hill, where he found 
an altar inscribed to the "unknown God," he taught those wise 
old philosophers of the true God. Go and read the account of 
the great revival in Jerusalem. The disciples had been praying 
in an upper room for "many days" At last the Spirit came 
with a noise like a "rushing mighty wind," and "cloven tongues 
of fire" sat on each of the disciples— and they "began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance." They 
did not go to some commodious church — no, they went to the 
streets — they began to preach to the moving masses — to Jews 
and "Strangers;" the word was attended with power—- the mul- 
titudes were confounded at their doctrines and their holy bold- 
ness, and on that memorable day thousands were converted — 
and from that day the Christian church took visible form and 
rose in power. The "upper room" was the seat of power — there 
the battery was charged that should send its lines of power over 
Jerusalem and all Judea. 

The first ages of Christianity were marked by wonderful suc- 
cess. And why? Not because the church was rich — it was 
poor; not because men of influenee were enrolled among its 
membership — they were common men ; not because they were so 
learned — they were men of strong common sense, but they had 
little of scholastic training. They succeeded because they were 
full of faith and the Holy Spirit; because they went where the 
Spirit sent them, into the " highways and hedges"— out along the 
streets — into the cellars and attics. Let us do this now, and 
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there will be revival — the church will put on her native power. 
So successful were these early Christians, though persecuted, 
though denied every liberty — though compelled at times to wor- 
ship in caves and dens — though required to seal the truth with 
their lives at the rack and the stake — that in about four hundred 
years the religion of Jesus, the despised son of a carpenter, was 
by a vote of the Roman Senate the religion of the Roman Em- 
pire, and Constantine himself a convert to the Christian faith. 
Truly we may learn something from the past. 

Then followed the long night of the middle ages. The 
church became formal, worldly; lust and vanity filled her borders 
and wrought desolation in her holy places. Yet even during 
these dark ages there was here and there a light shining on the 
altar of God's church — but those few rays only served to show 
the surrounding darkness. It was then that the papacy was 
strong — it was to them a millenium. Popery always thrives best 
amid darkness and ignorance. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century a light again broke 
on the world. A young man of obscure birth was being educa- 
ted in the University of his native Germany. He was a monk of 
the Agustinian order. He was a sincere inquirer after truth. 
And following in the footsteps of many others, he went to Rome 
to do penance. There he was ascending the " stair-case of 
Pilate," over which tradition said Jesus had walked just before 
the crucifixion; and while on his knees on that stair-case he 
remembered to have read in the Bible chained to the walls of 
the college libraiy at Erfurth, that men are "justified by faith." 
Martin Luther arose from his knees and went home with the 
words justified by faith in Jesus ringing in his ears. It was not 
long until Martin, the monk, was Luther, the Great Reformer. 
He lifted his voice against the Romish hierarclry — he sounded 
the tocsin of the Reformation that will never cease until the 
world is redeemed. But notice this point : Luther could enter 
no church — but he would not be foiled; denied admittance to the 
church and its pulpit, he nailed his celebrated theses to the door 
on the out-side, and thus proclaimed his opinions to the world. 

Next came the great revival under the Wesleys. At that 
time religion was in a low state in England — a reformation was 
needed. One writer says of family prayer, as "a custom it was 
entirely neglected by men of any business or station." Lady 
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Mary Wortley wrote in 1710 that there were "more atheists 
among the fine ladies than among the loosest sort of rakes." 
Ignorance and drunkenness, it is stated, were the predominant 
qualities of the working classes — licentiousness and infidelity of 
the higher. The good Burnett wrote: "I cannot look on with- 
out the deepest concern when I see the imminent ruin hanging 
over the church, and by consequence over the whole Reforma- 
tion. The outward state of things is black enough, God knows, 
but that which heightens my fears rises chiefly from the inward 
state into which we are unhappily fallen.' 7 

Watts wrote: "There is a general decay of vital religion in 
the hearts and lives of men, and this declension of piety and 
virtue is common among dissenters and churchmen; it is a gen- 
eral matter of mournful observation among all who have the 
cause of God at heart." The clergy had lost their spiritual 
power, and at the same time the popular respect. Bishop Leigh- 
ton compared the church to a "fair carcass without the Spirit." 

But the Lord raised up men of God for the times. There 
were a few students at Oxford who saw and mourned this sad 
condition of things. Charles Wesley was really the founder of 
Methodism — he was the first leader of the Holy Club. George 
Whitefield and John Wesley subsequently joined it. The latter, 
on account of his superior executive abilities, soon became its 
master spirit. As they said themselves, God " thrust them out" 
to "raise up a holy people." Whitefield was the great orator 
whose voice should arouse the dormant energies of the people 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He crossed the Atlantic thirteen 
times. His voice rang out over the world. The churches feared 
his power, and were closed against him, but moved by a divine 
impulse he " took the field;" he preached to the common people 
in the "open air." In his first audience there were two hundred; 
soon he had five hundred; then five thousand; and at times from, 
twenty to thirty thousand people stood around while he told 
them of Jesus. They were common people, covered with dust 
from the mines and foundries, and as he proclaimed Jesus as the 
Saviour of the lost, the white furrows were seen on their cheeks 
as the streaming tears washed away the dust. In America this 
wonderful man of God set the colonies in a perfect commotion 
as he flew like the angel of the Apocalypse from Maine to Geor- 
gia, preaching in the churches and in the groves. In Philadel- 
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phia, Dr. Franklin said, his audiences sometimes numbered 
fifteen thousand people, while his voice could be heard at an 
immense distance. The Wesleys were very tenacious of Church 
order. It took just such a spirit as that of Whitefield to lead 
them forth. And they were soon led to see that the closing of 
the church doors in London and Bristol against them was to be 
overruled of God in giving the gospel to the masses. John 
Wesley went to Epworth, the home of his childhood, the parish 
where his father had preached, but was denied the pulpit. But 
he announced his intention of preaching in the grave yard. The 
people, tired of mere forms, and hungry for the gospel, flocked 
to hear him, and from the tomb-stone of his father he preached' 
Jesus to the largest audience ever gathered in Epworth. 

Out-door preaching now became a custom with the Evange- 
lizers. They saw it to be of God— the poor that did not go to 
the churches and that could not go, were thus converted by 
thousands, and the great work has never ceased. In the Meth- 
odist Church, Camp Meetings are an institution. True, they 
are sometimes marred by tho,se incidents that will occur in all 
great assemblages. Yet they are attended with great moral 
results. Sometimes we have seen as many as fifteen thousand 
people at one of these meetings, hearing the simple word of God. 
The first camp meetings were held in North Carolina by a Union 
of Presbyterians and Methodists. The former have abandoned 
them, but the latter have retained them. In the years 1802 to 
1804, extensive revivals of religion prevailed over Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. These were mostly " three 
clay meetings" among the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
and were held in the groves. Ministers came from great dis- 
tances. The power of God was manifest; men were overcome 
so much that they often lay helpless on the ground. It was the 
work of God, for in all cases these persons rose to a life of holi- 
ness. It was not mere enthusiasm. So the Baptists have been 
in the habit of holding grove meetings, administering the sacra- 
ments of the Lord's Supper and baptism, and accomplishing 
great good. For many years in some of the great cities of the 
world, street preaching has been a custom. New York has tried 
the experiment with success. Pev. Mr. Taylor, of California, 
did much for the churches of that region, by preaching on the 
streets. John B. Gough said in a lecture, that in exploring 
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London by gas light, the most affecting scene he ever witnessed 
was a gentleman standing by the flickering light of a street lamp 
at midnight with his bible in his hand reading and expounding 
the word to a crowd of poor out-casts, thieves and night-walkers, 
that were seated on the curb-stones sobbing over their lost con- 
dition. This, indeed, is the very spirit of the gospel. There 
is no sight more grand and inspiring than to see a great out-door 
gathering, as Whitefieid said, "with a mountain for a pulpit, the 
heavens for a sounding board." The poet has beautifully ex- 
pressed it in describing the coming of the people in the Sand- 
wich Islands to worship God in the great open-air meetings : 

" Like mountain torrents pouring to the main 
From every glen a living stream comee forth; 
From every niU in crowds they hasten down 
To worship him who deigns in humble fane 
Or wildest shore, to meet the npright in heart." 

The gospel must be carried to the people. It is not enough 
that we build large and elegant churches — that we make them in 
every way attractive. All this is right, but it is not enough. 
The church must only be the head-quarters. Here the orders 
are issued — from this place the hosts must go forth to the 
streets, the lanes, the by-places. " Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature;" that is the way which 
Christ marked out. These are the churches' " marching orders." 
All the people will not come to our churches — we must carry the 
church to the people, and u compel them to come in." We of the . 
cities can easily see what there is to do. If our city churches 
were filled, not one-half of our population could any where be 
accommodated. It is a fact of startling magnitude that not 
one-fifth of an}^ city population attend divine service. Now 
what is clearly our duty? It is to organize for home evangeliza- 
tion. The masses must be reached by tent preaching, street 
preaching, dock preaching, by bible reading, mission schools, 
S}^stematic visitation, and all other methods in harmony with the 
spirit of the gospel. The voice of Christ to the church to-day 
is, " Go forward!" And the promise is, "I will be with thee." 

1. Out-door preaching has its results, and these are of value 
to the church. It quickens the church. If we sit in our pews 
and hear chaste and finished sermons, we may be edified. The 
organ is played to please our taste — the choir sings and chants 
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in the most artistic style — and with this we are delighted. The 
eloquent discourse fascinates us, and we go to our homes at the 
close only to return and hear the same thing over again. All 
this is very nice, and we doze away under the polished essay, the 
soft light of the chandelier, until many a rich church is only a 
great corpse. If we have the spirit of the gospel we will go 
forth, and see the world; the one-fifth inside of the churches will 
go in quest of the four-fifths outside. It is high time that we 
awake out of our sleep. 

2. This kind of work strengthens the church. Work gives 
tone. Show me the church that supports its mission Sunday 
schools — its prayer meetings here and there — its bible -readings, 
— its regular visitations upon the sick and poor, and to them that 
are in prison, and I will point you to a church that has strength, 
— such a church will grow. I believe in taking the world — we 
should cany our guns to the gates of the enemy; and though 
there may be seemingly little success, yet let us remember G-od 
has said, " My word shall not return unto me void. ... it 
shall prosper in the thing whereunto I have sent it." Sow the 
seed freely. G-od will water it, and it shall bring forth abundant 
fruit. 

3. This kind of work will make the world love the church. 
Let us interest ourselves in the world, and the world will be 
interested in us. Men go along our streets, and mothers sit at 
home, often in sickness and poverty, and they sa} r , "Noman 
careth for my soul. " Let it be so no longer. In our creeds we 
profess to care for them — in our prayers we do not forget them ; 
but let us go to them in the name of Jesus, and when they see 
that we do love them and care for them, many will come to the 
Saviour that otherwise must be lost. If we desire the world to 
love and respect the church, let the church go and seek the sal- 
vation of the world. But shutting ourselves up in our churches 
satisfied with ourselves, we only make a gulf between us and our 
brethren. O what a mission we have ! Churh of God, awake ! 
Put on thy strength, Zion, and thy beautiful garments ! 

4. Such labors will keep us from formalit}^. We are fast 
growing into the notion that stately edifices, costly organs, and 
pictures, are necessary to religion. Formality is the great hin- 
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drance of the gospel. Look at the ritualistic tendencies of the 
times in some communions. Now I love a beautiful service, but 
this will not reach the masses. Ritualism, with its ponderous 
livery, and its multitudinous genuflexions, will drag the church, 
pulpit and pew, into perdition; and if not checked, will place 
those communions back where Luther and Knox, and Wesley, 
found them. My friends, there is no power like the simple story of 
the Cross. There is no prayer like that which gushes from a 
burdened heart. There is no singing like that of the great con- 
gregation where simple-hearted people praise the Lord with a 
sincere heart. There is no form that is so impressive as the 
relation of a rich Christian experience. Let men tell of what 
God has done in them through Christ, and there is moral power 
in it. Then, my beloved brethren, " Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature." Pitch }^our tent in the 
name of the Lord, any where and every where. Yours is a noble 
mission. We are used to tents now. For the past few j r ears 
we have seen many of them along the valleys of Virginia and 
Tennessee ; and when we saw them, we thought of Grant, and 
Sherman, and Thomas, and their brave comrades. Around those 
tents were the glittering bayonet, the flashing sabre, the shot- 
ted cannon, ready to belch their fires at the foe. This tent is 
one of peace, of love to man. Over it shall wave the flag of 
salvation; in it shall be heard the voice of prayer and praise. 
We have seen "tents of wickedness," too, where the j^oung are 
enticed away from the paths of virtue and wisdom — but this 
shall lead all to the true shrine of virtue and holiness. May God 
dwell in this tent ! May thousands hear the gospel here ! Maj r 
souls be born to a new life beneath this canopy ! Go, Christian 
men and women, work for Jesus — " stand up for Jesus," — preach 
Jesus. There is no mission so grand — no work so noble — no 
business that yields such a return. And my prayer is that God 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, may go with you 
and make you a blessing. 

"How beauteous are the feet of those who bear 
Mercy to man— glad tidings to despair : 
Far from the mountain tops, they lovlier seem 
Than moonlight dews or morning's rosy beam; 
Sweeter the voice than spell or hymning sphere, 
And listening angels hush their harps to hear.' ; 
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THE ARK OF GOD II THE TENT. 



BY REV. GEO. DUFFIELD, D. D. 



Text.— < « David prepared a place for the Ark and pitched for it a tent. 1 Chron : xv, 1 . 

It was an occasion of great joy to this man of God. His 
object was to bring the influence and power of true religion to 
bear upon the masses of the people, by affording facilities for 
their access to divine ordinances, in the public worship of God. 
It was, in spirit and design, what we this day, in a much humbler 
manner, attempt. The king prepared a place and pitched a tent 
for the Ark of God. The Ark of God was, in reality, the throne 
of the Lord God of Israel, the Lord of Hosts, Sovereign of the 
Commonwealth. It was called the mercy seat, where Jehovah 
appointed to meet and commune with his people, and where he 
would hear their prayers, and whence dispense the blessings of 
salvation to them that waited on him. 

The Ark of the Covenant or Mercy Seat, was a symbol or 
type of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as the Apostle Paul 
has shown in his epistle to the Hebrews, Chap. 1, and in Rom. 
3 — 25, whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins, &c. The Word is the Mercy Seat. God came down in 
his glory which overshadowed the Cherubim, and then, in his 
visible presence, made his abode in mercy with his people. 

This visible manifestation was intended to prefigure the 
glorious divine presence in the world in the person of his incar- 
nate son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. As John the Evan- 
gelist says, "The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, 
and we beheld His glory, the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth." 1—14. The original word 
here translated "dwelt" means pitched his tent. It is for the 
purpose of securing his gracious presence, to bless and save the 
souls of men, that we have here pitched this tent and meet to- 
gether before him who is the Ark of God, the Mercy Seat. 
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True, we have no such sensible, visible seat or throne to place 
in this tent, where our eyes might behold him seated to bless us. 
But our faith needs it not. He has said, " Wherever two or three 
are met together in m}^ name there will I be with them to do 
them good. — Lo! I am with you always, even unto the ends of 
the earth. " He has taken up by His Holy Spirit, his abode in 
this world, and dwells in the hearts of his people, and especially 
whenever and wherever the} T come together in his name and for 
his worship. "Ye," says he; "are my sanctuaiy." What, know 
ye not," says the Apostle, "that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you." 1 Cor. in: 16. 

' ' But Solomon built him an house." * 'Howbeit," said Stephen, 
"the Host High dwelleth not in temples made with hands; as 
saith the prophet." 

God's temple is not now a building of wood or brick or stone. 
When Israel dwelt in tents he pitched his tent, his tabernacle 
among them. Heaven is my throne and the earth is my foot- 
stool; what house will 3^e build me?" saith the Lord, "and what 
is the place of my rest?" Acts, vn: 47, 48. "But to this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, who 
trembleth at my word." Ts. vi: 1, 2. Whether it be an upper 
chamber, or in the field, or open air, or grove, or in the tent, 
wherever the true friends and followers of Christ assemble, there 
according to His promise, He says, " I will be." 

This is sufficient warrant and encouragement for the erecting 
of this tent, and the enterprise we inaugurate this day, about 
which we submit a few remarks. 

1. The worship of God in a tent has received the approba- 
tion of God. Abraham had a visit from the Lord in his tent, and 
entertained him there. So, Jacob worshipped in his tent; so did 
Israel when they dwelt in tents; so did David, and rejoiced when 
he pitched a tent for the Lord in Jerusalem. So have hundreds 
and thousands in different ages and parts of the world. The 
first worship rendered to God on this continent was in tents 
erected by our pilgrim fathers. And during the history of the 
late wicked rebellion, our noble soldiers found the benefit and 
blessings of this primitive mode of worship. Hundreds and 
thousands of them, by the grace and spirit of God, will have 
ocasion to bless the Lord forever, for the tents in which he met 
them, and of whom it can be said, " this man and that man was 
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born there," born again, born to God, by the power of the Spirit, 
through the word. 

2. The experiment has been made with marked success in 
several of our large cities before and since the war. In 1858 a 
large tent was provided in Philadelphia, and meetings on the 
Sabbath and week days were held, where great congregations as- 
sembled to hear the word, and very many believed the word 
preached, and became the followers .of Christ, who had cared not 
to enter the stately edifices different churches had erected for 
themselves. The history of that tent worship is part of the his- 
tory of a great and powerful revival of religion. There are those, 
now zealous proachers of the Gospel, who first received the 
knowledge of the truth by means of the opportunities of divine 
worship afforded in " the big tent." Like success can be said of 
the efforts of similar character made in New York and Boston* 
and other places, and why may we not anticipate blessed results 
from tent preaching in our own city of Detroit ? 

3. It is an enterprise suited to the condition of a crowded 
population in large cities. There are hundreds and thousands 
who never care or think of entering any church. Hundreds of 
isolated individuals are to be found devoid of family ties and un- 
moved by social influences. to draw them to the costly or less 
pretending edifices erected for public worship. The saloons and 
beer halls and pleasure gardens offer their attractions. A mer- 
cenary spirit for purposes of filthy lucre, caters to the depraved 
appetites of men and women, and spreads its temptations to draw 
them into the gates of Hell. Neglected youth whose feet have 
never entered a Sunday School are ensnared, and rendered pre- 
cocious in crime. All the different churches of all the different 
denominations would not accomodate much more than one half 
of our entire population were they to seek an entrance. What- 
ever is attempted by mission schools and churches, for which we 
bless God, falls far, very far short of the exigencies of the day. 
The spirit of union, in prayer and effort, on the part of churches 
of different denominations may attract many into the tent who 
would not be induced and are now unwilling to frequent the 
places of public worship. Here they may meet in the easiest and 
most familiar manner, and labor together for the salvation of their 
fellow men. Do not the churches owe it to their God and 
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Saviour, as well as to themselves and the masses, to seize and 
improve this new means of tent service to benefit and save the 
thoughtless and the careless ? We bless God that in his provi- 
dence the tent has been pitched, and here to-day we are permit- 
ted to unfurl the banner of the Gospel, and preach pardon and 
salvation free to all. 

4. Finally, the object of this enterprise is not sectarian, not 
denominational, not selfish, but to bring the Gospel home to the 
hearts of all who may be induced to turn into the tent and tarry 
for a season to hear the words of truth and grace. We come, 
dear friends, fellow travelers to the eternal world, to tell you of 
Christ, and Him crucified; how He died for your sins, and seeks 
to bring you to God. 

It is our privilege to preach to you, beloved friends, a free and 
full salvation, pardon for all your sins, righteousness for your 
justification, cleansing for your guilt, and the Holy Spirit to 
renew and sanctify your souls, and grace and strength to help 
you in every time of need. Come ! take of the waters of life 
freely! Make sure of an interest in Christ, and all will be well 
with you here and hereafter. God grant you the blessings of His 
salvation ; and may his spirit incline many thoughtless wanderers 
to turn into this tent, to hear and learn of the great grace of God 
which hath appeared unto us in His kindness, through Jesus 
Christ! Amen! 
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ADDEESS. 



B"Y THE REV. J. KC. McCARTY. 



Discussion of Topics Relating to Evangelical Religion— Church Destitu- 
iion—The Number who do not Attend Church— Startling Statistics. 



I present for your consideration some facts bearing upon 
this topic which I have taken pains to collect. I would name 
three cities in particular — Boston, in New England ; Pittsburgh, 
in Pennsylvania, and Detroit. Boston has been called the hub of 
the universe in literature and science, but in religious features it 
is the most wretched place in New England. 

It has been estimated that three-fifths of any given popula- 
tion can attend church — the other two-fifths are the aged and 
the young and infirm, and those who as servants attend them. 
Boston has a population of 192,000. Three-fifths of this number 
would be 115,000. 

To accommodate these there are in that city 100 places of 
public worship. Now suppose that these several places will 
accommodate on the average 600 persons; then Boston churches 
will hold 60,000 people. Now if on a beautiful Sabbath morn- 
ing, all the people in that city should try to be pious and propose 
to attend church of some kind ; after filling every church in that- 
goodly city to repletion, there would be left standing outside of 
the temples of religion 55,000 persons. But I have estimated 
those same congregations much above what they will average. 
Take all places of religious worship together and it is doubtful 
if the congregations will average more than 300 persons an}^- 
where. The other cities of New England are much better sup- 
plied with church accommodations. Providence has a popula- 
tion of 60,000 — 23,000 of whom are foreigners — 1,700 colored, 
and has 53 churches, many of which are large and elegant. 
Newport is called a city of churches, and has 17 to a population 
of 12,500, full enough to seat every man, woman and child in the 
city. 

The city of Pittsburgh may be taken as an example in the 
Middle States. And there is no city on the continent where so 
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many people attend church. There is a population of 120,000 
within a radius of five miles from the court house, and in that 
same region 109 places of public worship, including St. Mark's 
Cathedral which accommodates 3,000 persons. Many of these 
churches are very large and elegant. Making our calculation on 
the same scale as that of Boston, 72,000 people ought to go to 
church in Pittsburgh every Sunday morning, which would give 
120 congregations of 600 each. Allowing all these to attend and 
that each congregation numbers 600 there are in that very pious 
city 15,000 people who could not possibly find room in the 
churches. 

There are in Detroit 42 churches of all denominations, Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants. Many of these are very large and 
commanding. Now the population of Detroit is about 72,000. 
We have then a population of 42,000 that ought to be in church 
every Sundajr, providing three-fifths were to go. And averaging 
these congregations at 600, our churches will only accommodate 
25,200 persons — if they were crowded, which would leave stand- 
ing at our church door steps, asking admittance to our sanctu- 
aries, 16,800 persons. But it is a fact that the religious 
congregations of this same city do not average over 300 persons. 
Congregations are always overestimated as you will see if 3^011 
count them; now the question is how many are there who do 
not go to church? In the 42 churches of all kinds, placing the 
average at 300, there are on any Sunday only about 12,600 souls 
present. Subtract these from the 42,000 who should be there on 
the three-fifths basis, and you have in Detroit non-church goers 
to the aggregate of 29,400 persons, nearly 30,000 people. And 
what is true of our own city is perhaps more so with regard to 
other cities of the West as well as the East. New York has a 
non-church going population that amounts to hundreds of 
thousands. So has Philadelphia, Baltimore and other places. 

Now I believe the policy of the church at this day is all wrong. 
And even the Jews, if they are not becoming Christians in fact, 
are yet imitating us, for I have recently seen that they are build- 
ing a synagogue in New York, in which an organ is to take the 
place of the old fashioned ram's horn, and men and women are 
not only going to sit together at meeting, but are going to eat 
Christian hams. But the great point of their imitation is in 
the fact that they are going to build a church costing $600,000. 
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Now, as a matter of course, Christianity costs something. 
There were in 1860 in the United States, of all creeds, 54,000 
churches, which were valued at $171,000,000, which gave an 
average of one church to every 544 persons. Here the better 
provided country districts balance the city destitution. 

The average value of all Roman Catholic churches is $10,000; 
Unitarian, $17,000; Presbyterian, $5,000; Episcopalian, $10,000; 
Dutch Reform, $10,000; Congregationalist, $6,000; Methodist, 
$2,000; Baptist, $1,700. 

The Methodists have churches - 19,883 

Baptists.. - - 11 » 220 

Congregationalists 2,234 

Episcopal.. - - 2 > 145 

Presbyterians - 6 i 061 

Roman Catholic 2 » 550 

There are many minor sects whose statistics I need not give. 
In all these churches ministers are to be supported, which in- 
volves an expenditure of say $40,000,000, which only allows an 
average salary of about $600. Add to this the cost of furnishing 
music, sexton's wages, etc. , etc. , and the outlay is very great. 
But when the value of our Christian institutions is taken into 
consideration, the cost in mone}^ dwindles down to almost 
nothing. The people of Detroit pay as much for riding on the 
street cars as they pay to support the cause of religion. Rum 
and tobacco cost the people vastly more than all our religious 
institutions. 

The people of Detroit pay $5,000 to Ristori to come and do 
a little acting on a stage for two evenings, in a language which 
not three in the audience understood, and think nothing of it 
The Chicago Crosby swindle depletes us as a city to the tune of 
$12,000 more, and no one complains. But oh! the tax we have 
to pay for that which is of real value. How some people do 
stultify themselves, while Christianity is a great success in the 
world. Why is it not a greater success ? Several considerations 
enter into the solution of this problem — such as a lack of per- 
sonal Christian effort. This is particularly true of old and rich 
churches — fashion that struts down our church-aisles and props 
itself up in our pews, thus making the house of God the arena 
for showing off human wealth and human vanity; — great and 
costly churches often exclude the poor. Now one or all of these 
combine to keep thousands away from the house of the Lord. 
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The whole policy of the Christian church is wrong on this point. 
We are all guilty before God. We go to church to show our 
good clothes. We even vie with each other in bidding for our pews? 
and the man who can pay the highest sum and gets the best pew 
is the most "respectable" man. To have good churches, large 
churches, beautiful churches, is all well enough, but the fashion 
of erecting vast temples at such expense as to almost crush the 
life out of men is a wrong on the cause of God and man, and it 
can but bring leanness on the church. There is money enough 
in Boston churches, literally wasted, to build a good church for 
every rive hundred of her people. Detroit is fast following in 
her wake. And you might just as well ask the stars to quit shin- 
ing as to ask the poor to enter them. The^y are as effectually 
excluded from many of our churches as if a policeman met them 
at the door with billet in hand to drive them back. 



To the Public and Friends of Christ! 

Saturday, June 22d, 1867. 
We have now held preaching services in the Tent about one 
week. Not far from fifteen hundred persons have already listen- 
ed to the truth as it is in Jesus. Much interest has been mani- 
fested by those attending the meetings. Our manner of con- 
ducting services is somewhat novel, and would not be considered 
appropriate in our churches. But in the Tent we must lay aside 
all form, and address ourselves directly to the work before us. 
Singing a stirring hymn or two, a prayer, a short discourse, after 
which singing, prayer, and a word of exhortation, makes up the 
regular services. Hundreds are thus directed to Jesus as their 
only hope and way of salvation. Much seed is thus sown. We 
trust that God will verify his promise to us, that " He that goeth 
forth weeping bearing precious seed, shall return again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him." We need the prayers of God's 
people, and their presence at our meetings. Thus, as our Saviour 
commands us, we "go into the highways and hedges and compel 
them to come in." 
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